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How can intelligent men ever have dreamed that war could be stopped or pre- 
vented so long as it was internationally legalP If nations violate no law by fight- 
ing, why should they not fight, if they feel like itP If they are within their 
legal rights when they attack one another, who may presume to objectP_ When 
war shall have been declared illegal by the joint action of the nations, when it 
shall have been made a crime, then, but not before, we shall be on the right road; 
then the necessarily first step and the longest single one will have been taken toward 
its abolition; because then we shall have summoned to confront and oppose it the 
two most powerful of all existing moral forces, namely, law—the law of the whole 
world—and general public opinion—the public opinion of the whole world. When 
once these two vast and well-known omnipotent forces shall have been arrayed 
against it—rising up like a wall of granite or of fire in the face of any nation that 
attacks or declares war against another, that moment the whole war system and 


war habit of the world will be “struck with death.” . 
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“Nine-tenths of Protestantism” 


FRIEND SHARPLY ADMONISHES us. We 
said in a recent editorial that nine-tenths of 
all Protestants still believe in the infallible author- 
ity of the Bible binding the soul, exactly as all 
Roman Catholics believe in the infallible authority 
of the Church; that there is no essential differ- 
ence between the two, and that Protestantism as a 
whole has made no progress in a generation. So 
we declared; but our neighbor the Universalist 
Leader thinks we exaggerate, and it adds that we 
ought to “let these theological debates alone.” 
Tirst, do we overstate the case? One authority: 
President Ozora 8. Davis is head of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, a Congregational institu- 
tion of accepted evangelical standing. He knows 
better than any churchman in America the reli- 
gious conditions of Protestantism in this country, 
because he has studied them more minutely and 
carefully than any one else. He says publicly that 
fundamentalists, at a conservative estimate, num- 
ber seventy-five per cent. of all Protestants in the 
Far West and the Pacific Coast; fifty per cent. in 
the South and the Middle West, and at least 
twenty-five per cent. in the East. It should be 
made plain that a fundamentalist is worse than a 
mere literalist, because the former adds to the 
dogma of literal Biblical infallibility a tremendous 
emphasis on the doctrines of the blood atonement, 
the carnal resurrection, and the carnal second 
coming of Jesus in terror and might as a trampler 
of the bodies of men. Believe these, he says, or be 
damned! That is, fundamentalists are the super- 
 literalists, and therefore only a part of the larger 
number which we say are ninety per cent. of Prot- 
estantism. 
Another prominent man, Prof. George W. Rich- 
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ards of the Reformed Theological Seminary in Lan- 


caster, Pa., in a series of lectures has declared 


plainly and fearlessly that three-fourths of all 
Protestants are still kept in the bonds of a religion 
of authority, which means they must believe the 
Bible is absolutely the word of God without error 
to the last jot and tittle. The Reformation has 
never touched these multitudes at all. 

We wonder if our Universalist colleague knows 
this, we wonder if he knows what the dominant idea 
of Protestantism all about us really is. The best 
journalistic authority we can think of in the United 
States is the Presbyterian. We take the very latest 
number, November 22, 1923, and we quote from a 
leading editorial. The opinion represents nine- 
tenths of Protestantism. It is a direct reply to 
Dr. Frederick Lynch, who said in his paper, Chris- 
tian Work, what we have reiterated for years, ‘that 
fundamentalism and Romanism are nearer together 
than fundamentalism and liberalism. Reader, stop 
and think how amazing such an assertion is. And 
it is not denied but rather confirmed by the Pres- 
byterian, which replies to Dr. Lynch: “If the recog- 
nition of an external authority in religion is tha 
which distinguishes Romanism from Protestantism, 
it must be freely conceded that fundamentalists 
are much nearer Rome than they suspect. For, 
unquestionably, the fundamentalists do believe in 
an eaternal authority in religion. Much as they 
differ among themselves, they are all agreed that 
the Bible is the Word of God, and as such an infal- 
lible rule of faith and practice.” (Our italics.) 
But, the editor continues, Dr. Lynch “proves too 
much.” It is not Roman, but Christian, to be under 
external authority. Quoting approvingly the noted 
theologian, Dr. Benjamin Warfield, the Presbyte- 
rian says: “Religion, of course, we can have with- 
out external authority, for man is a religious ani- 
mal, and will function religiously and everywhere. 
But Christianity, no. Christianity rests on ‘external 
authority, and that for the very good reason that 
it is not a product of man’s religious sentiment but 
is a gift from God. To ask us to set aside external 
authority and throw ourselves back on ‘religious 
experience,’ ‘the inner light,’ ‘the immanent divine,’ 
is to ask us to discard Christianity and revert to 
natural religion.” - There is the whole show. That 
is the religion of Protestantism’s great nine-tenths. 

Continuing, the editorial makes plain what it 
all means. “Fundamentalists, and conservatives in 
general,” it says, “have more in common with Roman 
Catholics than they have with Liberals.” 

Second, we would say, what our Universalist 
friend and everybody else knows, of course, that 
we are not making this issue. It is ready-made. 
We are meeting it, attacking it as the prevailing 
and spiritually debauching heresy of our time, 
from which some few people like Bishop Lawrence 
are trying to free themselves. We encourage them 
in order that others may follow their glorious lead. 


We do not fully know why people are more inter- 


ested in doctrine than in anything else in religion. 
But they are. The fact is, their theology is one of 
the most important facts in their lives. We take 


men as they are, as they always will be. God made 


~ —— a” ) Peers 
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J. D. M. Buckner. 


them so, we should say. We see again and again 
the few oh-be-joyful, everything-is-lovely people 
who say that beliefs are not important. We see 
moonshine on the eager faces of trembling souls 
who love their illusions and say with rhapsody, 
“Let us go now together and do these wondrous 
works of social service.” But soon something about 
it breaks. We have the experience repeatedly of 
seeing the ultimate questions of God, Life, Destiny, 
Salvation, come back. They willnot down. Bishop 
Lawrence, for example, has divided the whole Epis- 
copal Church over these things. 

-What we deplore is the recreancy of liberal lead- 
ership in the face of a menace to our souls and a 
challenge to our faith. If we would do our whole 
duty, we could redeem the people from dangerous 
teachers who infest this land. Think, for instance, 
of the largest congregation in New England, under 
the shadow of the headquarters of two of the most 
enlightened churches in Christendom, the Unita- 
rian and the Congregationalist. Dr. Jasper C. 
Massee speaks monstrous religious lies into their 
simple, impressionable souls week after week. 
What awful stuff! And the great radio station of 
one of the stores in Boston is a broadcasting 
accomplice in this wretched business. Into thou- 
sands of homes the evil things about a fiendish, 
murderous God are poured in the name of the reli- 
gion of Christ. It is terrible. We should as lief 
hear a minister advise a maiden to yield her chas- 
tity, a youth to steal a purse, as to have people 
taught as they are taught by Dr. Massee. He said 
recently to a radio audience that the same God who 
“threw a monkey-wrench into the machinery” and 
“strewed the streets of Tokyo and Yokohama with 
a hundred thousand dead” might be expected in 
Boston. Any morning one might find the bleeding, 
dying bodies of “a hundred thousand people in our 
streets.” It is coming to us, he said. 

And who combats this sort of thing? Who under- 
stands the infamy that lies back of it? We are 
almost a solitary voice crying in the wilderness of 
decadence. Who beside? Even our Universalist 
cotemporary says in effect, Forget it! Not twelve 
outstanding men in Protestantism—though some 
lesser men do—dare to say what we say and what 
they know, for they would be destroyed by their 
churches if they did say it. How they would like 
to thunder that all of this abysmal ignorance, 
superstition, bitterness, and thwarting of God for 
a time, goes back to the religion of authority. It 
is in the Bible. It must be believed. 

Go over the churches one by one. What is the rec- 
ord? We know of not one eminent Methodist who 


dares to speak. Bishop Francis J. McConnell 


could not do it safely, great as he is. As one of 
his brother ministers said to us, “It would go hard 
with him, if he did.” See what the Methodists did 
to Hinckley G. Mitchell; and very recently to 
It crucified the one, and cast 
out the other. Presbyterians? One lone, heroic 
figure, Dr. L. Mason Clarke, of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
dares and yet lives. But he is not exactly outstand- 
ing. What of an eminent Presbyterian like William 


\ 
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Pierson Merrill? We heard him at worship in his 
own church, Sunday morning, November 4, come 
to that hard sentence in the Apostles’ Creed. He 
pumped himself up to it, and said, “He descended 
into hell.” He did not mean that. It was untruth. 

Baptists? One certain voice speaks, Vedder of 
Crozier; and President Faunce occasionally, though 
not insistently. Harry Emerson Fosdick? No. He 
has chosen to be a popular preacher. He might 
have been a great leader. Disciples of Christ? 
Morrison of the Christian Century almost says it, 
and then he remembers his subscribers’ sensibilities. 
None other eminent in that communion dares. Con- 
gregationalists? Remember, we speak of outstand- 
ing men. We think of only one, and we name him 
with qualification. Frank M. Sheldon, head of 
Sunday-school work, would if he could, but they 
will not let him. Like Dr. Theodore G. Soares, he 
is all right when he is among Unitarians in their 
meetings. And by the way, the recent Congrega- 
tional National Council in Springfield, Mass., was 
carefully kept “safe” by a cautious and clever 
committee, so no stand was taken on the greatest 
issue of modern times. Everything was quiet, 
smooth. 

Episcopalians? Bishop Lawrence. Shout his 
name from the housetops. He is no coward, no 
time-server, who cheats his soul with the fallacy 
that doctrines are unimportant. He knows you can 
only have pure religion by believing honest, intelli- 
gent doctrine. So we have gone over the ground. 
We know of no one else of eminence in the land, 
outside the Liberal churches, who will tell the 
truth as he knows the truth, who will be square 
about religion. And so the people who follow their 
leaders round a circle are as far from the light as 
they were a generation ago. We stick to that. The 
alleged liberals are afraid and silent, the funda- 
mentalists are determined and outspoken. How 
can we expect liberal victory by thus lying down? 
Or does it not matter? 

If the Leader thinks it can better serve God and 
this generation by “letting these theological debates 
alone,” our answer is first that the others, the 
fundamentalists, as illustrated by the Presbyterian, 
which is typical, do not and will not let them alone. 
On the contrary, they declare accurately and 
frankly, militantly and persuasively, that their 
stand for authority makes them nearer to Roman 
Catholicism than to Protestant Liberalism. So 
they teach and influence the minds of the multitude. 
They teach a religion which is the opposite of ours 
in both theory and practice. We can understand 
Romanists who stand by their historic principles 
frankly and consistently. But we regard as foes 
in our own household those who have made the 
Protestant principle null and void by denying our 
freedom. And especially we think that those of 
the great spiritual privilege who have come into 
a heritage of freedom by the precious travail and 
sacrifice of their immortal fathers—Murray, 
Ballou, Channing, Parker—have a sacred, invio- 
lable obligation to carry freedom onward and 
upward. They must not sell it for a mess of inter- 
ecclesiastical pottage sweetened with treacle. 
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France and England—The Present Contrast 


VEN IF THE QUALIFIED acceptance 
E which France has made of the British 
proposal for the appointment of an inter- 
national body of qualified experts to de- 
termine the capacity of Germany to pay 
reparations leads to no results, the occa- 
gion and manner of the advancement of 
that proposal marks one of the turning- 
points in the period that has followed 
the war. 

Prof. Gilbert Murray pointed out at 
teneva, speaking for the Union of South 
Africa, that if Germany went to pieces, 
a part of the rest of Hurope will follow 
her course. This realization of the iden- 
tity of interest that binds the 
nations was clearly brought out, 
with the authority of a great goy- 
ernment behind it, in Lord Cur- 
zon’s inquiry to the United States, 
whether in certain circumstances 
America would participate di- 
rectly in such an inquiry. 

What Lord Curzon séid in his 
note to Secretary Hughes on 
October 12 furnishes an accurate 
diagnosis of the mental, material, 
and spiritual state of Hurope 
to-day. Lord Curzon pointed out 
to the British chargé Waffaires 
at Washington for the knowledge 
of Secretary Hughes: 2 

“The information which 
reaches America will have ac- 
quainted the American Govern- 
ment with the extremely critical 
economic position that has arisen 
in Europe owing to the failure 
to find any solution of the repa- 
rations problem, which daily be- 
comes more acute as the financial 
and -political condition of Ger- 
many grows worse. There does not 
appear to be among the great Eu- 
ropean powers that unity of 
thought which renders common 
action feasible or will be success- 
ful in finding an early solution.” 

While the cable was transmit- 
ting these conclusions reached by Great 
Britain’s Secretary of State for the For- 
eign Office to New York, the pressure of 
events was exceedingly severe in industrial 
England. The problem of unemployment, 
which had been acute in Great Britain 
since the armistice, was driving England’s 
working-people, the foundation of her 
greatness and her strength, steadily 
toward the breaking-point. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT in the island 
workshop of Europe had reached the 
most serious proportions yet recorded 
since before the war. Two million pair 
of Wngland’s working hands were idle, 
a liability instead of an asset to the state. 
Had the industrial system of Germany, 
and consequently her purchasing powers, 
been in anything like their normal condi- 
tion, most of these idle hands would have 
been at work. Contrasting the indus- 
trial condition of France with her own, 
Great Britain was reading the announce- 
ment boldly published in the French press 


swords.” 


S. I. TONJOROFF 


that unemployment in France had reached 
the negligible level of less than 2,000 men, 
that France was in an excellent political 
and economic condition. France informed 
Great Britain that she would consider an 
international commission to determine 
Germany’s capacity to pay only if it was 
appointed and did its work under the 
Reparation Commission, and if its recom- 
mendations did not in any way contra- 
vene the Treaty of Versailles. 

Back of the contrast offered by French 
amplitude of employment to British dis- 
tress caused by unemployment, was an- 
other picture which arose in the British 


HALF-TRUTHS 


[From the Manchester Guardian] 


Lord Birkenhead says that the world offers glittering 
prizes to those who have “stout arms and sharp 
He utters half-truths as though they were 
the whole gospel of -revealed truth. He speaks as 
though we all had the same moral outlook towards 
war and the use of violence as the ex-Emperor William 
had in his palmy days. 
has advanced, and will still advance, though not by 
the efforts of those whose idea of an apostolate is to 
remark that we are all beasts and will remain so. 
Against the doctrine that man is merely a wolf to 
man we must contend for the adjustment of his 
claims by law and covenant and submission to moral 
authority exercised by the common will and conscience. 
The flame that was lit by the war is not dead. The 
simple Liberal creed that we should do unto others as 
we would they should do unto us is not accepted at 
once by all, but that is no reason why its acceptance 
should not be the principal object of our endeavors. 
Better a little honest effort directed against the spirit 
of violence and war than a dubious diagnosis by a 
physician who unctuously declares he has no remedy. 


It is not true. 


mind and conscience at the moment of 
America’s awaited decision on the issue as 
a whole. That was the picture of John 
Bull paying the interest on his debt to 
America and making provisions for the 
repayment of the principal, while France, 
failing to pay a franc of her interest due 
to America, and not even mentioning the 
deferred subject, was maintaining a mil- 
lion of her own soldiers under arms, build- 
ing a vast air-fleet which the average 
Briton may be pardoned for visioning as 
crossing the English Channel, and ad- 
vancing heavy loans for military purposes 
to little powers on the new front which 
France is setting up in the Hast from the 
Baltic Sea to the Black. 

It was with thoughts of these con- 
trasts in their minds that Bnglishmen 
in the diplomatie service of their nation 
and officials of the League of Nations 
asked me, in the Near Hast: 

“What is the sentiment on the repa- 
rations problem in America? Is there any 
truth that American preponderance of 


The world 


opinion is turning from England? Is it 
true that millions of Americans are be- 
coming fortified in their conviction that 
the way to make the world whole again 
is to kill off millions of the most produc- 
tive people in the world, to turn Middle 
Hurope into a wilderness, to encourage 
a single power, in its regard for its own 
interests solely, to flout the interests of 
all the rest of Europe?’ 


WHILE THESE QUESTIONS were 
being asked of me, Secretary Hughes was 
repeating, in answer to the British inquiry 
from the Foreign Office, his declaration 
of last December, that America 
was willing to participate in a 
conference to determine the ¢a- 
pacity of Germany to pay, only 
on one condition, apart from the 
recognition by debtors of the fact 
that the question of reparations 
and the question of paying their 
debts to America are two sepa- 
“rate propositions. That condi- 
tion was the acceptance by all 
the Great Powers directly inter- 
ested, of the plan for a econfer- 
ence, as proposed originally by 
Secretary Hughes and now re- 
vived by the new occupant of 
the White House. 

“So France has accepted the 
proposed conference, on condition 
that it shall be made a rubber 
stamp for the Reparation Com- 
mission which has brought Hu- 
rope to its present plight,” said 
one of these Englishmen to me. 
“The Commission may discuss - 
and examine the power of Ger- 
many to pay, but if provisions 
of the Treaty of Versailles run 
counter to its conclusions, then it 
must abandon the path of finance 
and follow the letter of the 
Treaty of Versailles, an instru- 
ment under which the French 
haye found it possible to destroy 
the equilibrium of the world. Is that it? 
America recognizes the moral necessity to 
make Germany pay to the limit, but will 
she join herself to any scheme to wield 
the mailed fist over Germany until she 
is made to promise to pay an amount 
which she never can pay? What, in rea- 
son, is the objection to the appointment 
of a genuine commission of world experts, 
who with all the facts before them, and 
bound by no rules except the laws of 
finance and business, shall make an expert 
judgment as to what Germany can pay? 
Or are we to make the laws of finance 
Square themselves with our prejudices and 
private purposes? That is the question. 
What England wants is a commission of 
experts, and not of politicians.’” 


If college professors have only third- 
rate minds, as former President Meikle- 
john of Amherst is quoted as saying, what 
about the minds of the rest of the world? 
—H. BH. Whiting. 


_ 
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A Plan to Abolish War and 


| Secure World Peace 


OUTLINE oF PLAN 


ITH A VIEW to co-operation with 
f other nations in a friendly, earnest, 
and supreme effort to achieve permanent 
Security from war, the world’s greatest 
peril, and io attdin lasting peace, the 
world’s most immediate and pressing need, 
the Government of the United States shall 
take the following action, namely: 

After due deliberation, but (in view of 
the peril of delay) at the earliest prac- 
ticable time, the United States Govern- 
ment shall, alone or jointly with other 
nations (in any case, itself taking the 
initiative) call a World Conference, that 
is, a Conference of duly appointed repre- 
sentatives of all nations, for the follow- 
ing definite objects: 

A. 
B. 


To outlaw war. 

To establish a World Court—the pres- 
ent one modified or another. 

To establish a World Assembly or 
Council, legislative and advisory in 
its nature—one of its duties being to 
codify a Law of Nations on the basis 
of the criminality of war. 

To secure an agreement of all nations 
to disarm down to a police status, 
within a definitely stated and limited 
time after the last three objects men- 
tioned above shall have been attained. 
The United States in its Call for a 
Conference shall definitely and sol- 
emnly promise, itself to disarm, so far 
as military provision for attacks upon 
or defense against other nations is 
concerned (that is, down to a strictly 
police status), at the same time that 
the others are asked to disarm. With 
regard to this pledge on her own part 
there must be left no room for doubt. 


C. 


- 


AMPLIFICATION AND REASONS 


1. Nothing less than a World Confer- 
ence, or a Conference of all or practically 
all the nations, can be sufficiently influ- 
ential or authoritative to accomplish suc- 
cessfully so difficult and stupendous a 
task as the outlawing of war and the se- 
curing of permanent peace in the world. 
But it is confidently believed that a united 
and determined world can do it. The evi- 
dences are overwhelming that all nations 
are tired of war and eager for assured 
peace, and therefore are ready to welcome 
a practicable way to secure this infinitely 
desirable boon. 

2. The Conference should be summoned 
soon. The reasons are plain. It is the 
almost unbroken judgment of intelligent 
students everywhere that there is danger, 
not only of a continuation of the present 
limited local wars in Europe, but of the 
breaking out, within a not distant future, 
ot another great war, in which many na- 
tions will be compelled to take part, prob- 
ably our own included. ‘Therefore, what- 
eyer is done should be done at the very 


J. T. SUNDERLAND 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


The Bok Peace Prize has attracted 
22,000 persons, whose plans have been 
submitted to the commission of 
judges. Dr. Sunderland makes the 
following contribution to the great 
ideal, which is unquestionably the 
most momentous problem at pres- 
ent before the whole world. The 


reader will find many salient features, 


and some radical ones. If war is to 
end, something must be agreed upon 
that will utterly change the historic 
way of the nations. Like the power 
which brought the ending of the slave 
traffic, there must be a new world 
mind which will think powerfully in 
entirely new terms about damnable 
war, a mind which will see with clear 
and overwhelming sanity the normalcy 
and necessity of peace. 


earliest practical date. Delay means peril. 

3. The initiative in calling the Confer- 
ence should be taken by the United States; 
indeed, the Call should be sent out either 
by the United States alone or by her and 
other nations jointly. A call issued by any 
Huropean nation or nations, or even the 
League of Nations, could not succeed. To 
a greater or less degree the League is 
distrusted, even if not discredited. At 
least it can function only imperfectly so 
long as the United States (not to say 
Germany and Russia) is outside. As for 
the nations of Europe, they are in an ut- 
terly distracted condition. For the most 
part, they are poor, bowed to the earth 
under debts, suffering, starving, full of 
fear, tortured with hate, alienated from 
ohe another, entangled in alliances that 
hinder them from action and destroy their 
world influence. ‘Therefore they are in 
no condition to lead in any kind of world 
movement. 

On the other hand, the United States is 
at peace, entangled in no alliances, free, 
prosperous, rich; and although perhaps 
having less moral prestige in the world 
than at the close of the Great War, yet 
probably still quite as influential as any 
other nation. Therefore, the conclusion 
seems inescapable that upon her rests 
the duty, imperative as any duty can be, 
to take the lead—a prompt, vigorous, and 
strong lead—in a movement for summon- 
ing a conference of all nations for the 
purposes named above. 


EXtenDED TO ALL NATIONS 


4. The invitation to the Conference must 
be extended to all nations, Germany and 
Russia included. This is vital. There 
are strong reasons for believing that both 
these nations would gladly accept, and 
would work in the Conference with entire 


good-will. This alone would be a long 
step taken toward healing the world’s 
sores, and creating the new spirit which 
is so deeply needed, of mutual trust, fra- 
ternity, and co-operation among the na- 
tions. 

If any one objects in the case of Russia 
that America could not send an invitation 
to her because we have not officially rec- 
ognized her present government, the an- 
swer is: The interests at stake in connec- 
tion with such a World Conference as is 
proposed are too tremendous to permit us 
to be balked by a mere diplomatic techni- 
cality. Moreover, has not the time come 
for us to extend official recognition to a 
government, even if in many respects we 
dislike it, which has lasted more than five 
years, with growing strength, and which 
can hardly be called worse than the old 
government of the Czar with which we 
always maintained diplomatic relations? 
Perhaps most important of all, is not the 
imperative need for Russia’s presence in 
the Conference, itself a happy reason for 
her restoration, without unnecessary 
delay, to her former important place in 
the family of nations? 

5. In the Call, as has been stated, the 
United States must clearly and unequivo- 
eally assure the nations that she will 
disarm, wholly disarm so far as prepara- 
tion for international conflicts is con- 
cerned, within a limited and specified 
time after the ends proposed by the Con- 
ference (mentioned above) shall have been 
attained. This is necessary in order to 
convince the nations of her sincerity, and 
thus give her the moral power to lead. 
It should not be forgotten that the world 
is full of distrust, nor can we wonder 
that it is so, when we call to mind how 
much talk there has been by nations 
about disarming, which has meant only 
the discarding of kinds of armaments 
that were no longer serviceable, or changes 
in forms of armaments which really in- 
creased the fighting strength of the na- 
tions professing to disarm. 


UNITED STATES AS AN HXAMPLE 


The United States must not forget that 
she is feared by all nations on the Ameri- 
ean continent, and by Japan; and there 
are evidences that she is feared also by 
some of the European nations. All these 
nations recognize that she is the strong- 
est nation in the world in military pos- 
sibilities, which means, of course, that 
she is the most dangerous nation in the 
world if she has militaristic and imperial- 
istic ambitions, if she harbors secret de- 
signs of aggression and conquest. And 
how can nations who have in mind her 
dealings with Mexico, Porto Rico, and the 
far-off Philippines be sure that she does 
not possess such ambitions and secret de- 
signs? She must prevent any possibility 
of suspicion on the part of any nation. 
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She must assure the world beyond a doubt 
that she is sincere; that she in unselfish ; 
that she urges the Conference, not with 
any hidden purpose of gaining from it 
any advantage, military or other, over 
any other nation. She can do this only 
in one way, and that is by making it 
clear in the Call that she desires to turn 
her back on the whole militaristic system, 
as something which, even if it had a 
needed place in the past, is now out- 
grown and bad; that She is tired of war in 
all its phases and in all its forms, and is 
determined not to trifle with it, not to 
endeavor to ameliorate it, or to confine 
it within boundaries a little narrower or 
to lessen slightly its fearful cost, or to 
reduce in some small measure the number 
of young men it slaughters and the num- 
ber of women and children that it makes 
widows and orphans, but to do all in her 
power to banish the futile and evil thing 
from the earth, and to inaugurate in its 
place a new, enlightened, and infinitely 
more effective way of settling all interna- 
tional issues. If thus at the start she con- 
vinces the world that she is sincere, that 
she has no hidden or selfish purpose in 
view in summoning the Conference, but 
that her sole desire is to render to hu- 
manity the great and much needed sery- 
ice, then the nations will heed her sum- 
mons, will follow her lead gladly and 
earnestly, and we may confidently believe 
that the Conference will be in every way 
a success. 

6. The duty and task of establishing 
the permanent World Court required by 
the present plan, and the decision of all 
questions as to its nature, functions, au- 
thority, and rules of procedure, as also 
the question of whether it shall be created 
de novo or by the adoption of the present 
Court, with possible modifications and 
changes, and what such changes and 
modifications, if any, shall be, shall rest 
wholly in the hands of the Conference. 

7. The Conference shall establish a per- 
manent Legislative Assembly or Council, 
whose duty it shall be: (a) to create as 
soon as practicable a code of International 
Law on the basis of the criminality of 
international warfare, and the sole le- 
gality of international peace; and to con- 
tinue its work of codification in the future 
as new light on international relations 
and changes in national and international 
eonditions shall make alterations of or 
additions to the code desirable; and (0b) 
to carry on such lines of observation and 
investigation in connection with interna- 
tional and world affairs, and, as a result 
of the same, from time to time to make 
such reports and recommendations as may 
seem to it of value to the nations, or 
as the nations may direct; and (c) in gen- 
eral, to serve the nations in any other 
ways that time and experiences of the fu- 
ture may demand. (d) The Conference 
shall have power, and it shall be its duty, 
to decide whether or not to associate itself 
in any way with the present League of Na- 
tions; and if the decision is in the affirma- 
tive, then under what conditions, and 
with what modifications and alterations of 
the League. 


THe First Opsect UNMISTAKABLE 


8. The Call of the Conference must 
make it unmistakable that the first ob- 
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ject of the body is to be the outlawing of 
war. There must be no misunderstanding 
here. 

An analogy may properly be noted be- 
tween the necessity for employing law in 
any effective effort to abolish war and 
the corresponding necessity for employing 
law in all attempts to abolish other se- 
rious evils. War is national and interna- 
tional murder. Why not enact laws against 
it, outlaw it, make it a crime, just as 
we do in the case of individual and private 
murder? No nation could have any suc- 
cess in fighting, robbery, arson, or for- 
gery if it did not make them crimes. In 
the case of dueling and slavery, there was 
long agitation against them,—which, of 
course, was important as preparing the 
way for law,—but nothing effective was 
accomplished, or could be, in the way of 
abolshing them until they were declared 
illegal. Then they were both doomed. 

How can intelligent men ever have 
dreamed that war could be stopped or pre- 
vented so long as it was internationally 
legal? If nations violate no law by fight- 
ing, why should they not fight, if they 
feel like it? If they are within their 
legal rights when they attack one an- 
other, who may presume to object? When 
war shall have been declared illegal by 
the joint action of the nations, when it 
shall have been made a crime, then, but 
not before, we shall be on the right road; 
then the necessarily first step and the long- 
est single one will have been taken toward 
its abolition; because then we shall have 
summoned to confront and oppose it the 
two most powerful of all existing moral 
forces, namely, law—the law of the whole 
world—and general public opinion—the 
public opinion of the whole world. When 
once these two vast and well-known om- 
nipotent forces shall have been arrayed 
against it—rising up like a wall of granite 
or of fire in the face of any nation that 
attacks or declares war against another, 
that moment the whole war system and 
war habit of the world will be “struck 
with death.” War will not at once dis- 
appear; the military mind, the cave-man’s 
type of mind, which, in difficulties between 
nations as in difficulties between persons, 
thinks first of brute force, of fighting, in- 
stead of resorting to reason and law, will 
here and there for a long time to come 
flame up into local conflicts. But with 
war made a crime, the military mind itself 
will tend to pass away, and in its place 
will come a mind that is ethical, that is 
intelligent, that is international, that is 
Christian and civilized, and therefore that 
will not fly to bayonets and bombs and 
human slaughter when international 
troubles arise, but to reason and concilia- 
tion and justice. 


Out From A SAvace INHERITANCE 


9. The world needs to open its eyes to 
the fact that, so far as peace is con- 
cerned, the supreme danger of our time 
is the persistence everywhere, even in the 
enlightened nations, and in rulers and 
cabinets and diplomatie circles, of that 
evil inheritance from a barbarous and 
Savage past, the military mind, the cave- 
man mind, the brute-in-the-jungle mind; 
in other words, the physical-force mind, 
the fight-instead-of-reason mind, the right- 
makes-might mind, the battleship-bayonet- 
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and-bomb mind, the every-nation-for-itself- 
and-the-devil-take-the-hindmost mind, the 
unethical mind, the unchristian and un- 
civilized mind, which ought long ago to 
have been outgrown and left behind with 
the beasts of the jungle, and which it is 
the supreme duty of every lover of peace 
and of humanity to do all in his power to 
educate the world out of and away from. 
This military mind, this persistent caye- 
man mind, is the old serpent which has 
pursued and poisoned the nations through- 
out the centuries, which in our time has 


_— 


dragged Europe into its present hell, and - 


which will continue to drag nations to 
hell until it is left behind, and an en- 
lightened civilized Christian mind takes 
its place. 

10. As has been made clear, a leading 
object of the Conference is to be the 
outlawing of international war. But can 
war be effectively outlawed? That it can 
at the present time or within any discern- 
ible future, is stoutly denied by many. 

This denial is not strange. It is to be 
expected. The truth is, the possibility of 
every important, new, forward step that 
the world has ever taken has been denied 
by great numbers. Advances are always 
made in the face of multitudes who de- 
clare them impossible. Yet in spite of the 
denials the world moves forward. The 
past has seen many advances, many re- 
forms, almost as great as the outlawing 
and abolition of war. Single nations and 
whole groups of nations have abolished 
polygamy, infanticide, the punishing of 


supposed witches as criminals, religious — 


persecution, slavery, dueling, piracy, the 
practice of settling difficulties between 
man and man by private revenge,—all of 
them being practices and evils that were 
very old, some of them essentially as old 
as war and just as deeply rooted in cus- 
tom and public sentiment. 

Nor is this all that is to be said. Single 
nations and whole groups of nations have 
rid themselves of certain kinds of wars,— 
tribal wars, class wars, wars between 
dukes, lords, barons, and petty princes, 
wars between provinces and rival cities, 
and religious wars; then why can they not 
take the further step of ridding themselves 
of larger wars between nations? The 
fact is, this step is not only as necessary, 
but it is as reasonable, as possible, and as 
practicable as the other. If England, once 
made up of petty rival states constantly 
warring with one another, could become 
peaceful by drawing all these into one 
commonwealth and making war between 
them illegal—which she actually accom- 
plished ; if France and Italy and other na- 
tions on the European continent could do 
the same—as they actually did; and if 
America can draw forty-eight nations with 
widely diverse antecedents and interests 
into one Union, one United States, and 


maintain peace among them, not by arms” 


or physical force, but by moral force, pub- 
lic sentiment, and law—as she has done 
and is doing,—if all these things not only 
could happen, but actually have been ac- 
complished solely by the power of law 
and the peaceful will of ‘communities and 
nations, how can any intelligent mind 
doubt that the nations can be protected 


and made secure by the same mighty 


power? 
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Morat Force Stroncer THAN NAVIES 


11. Even if armies and navies were ever 
necessary for the protection of nations, 
that is no longer the case, because we have 
now got a. stronger and surer source of 
protection in moral forces. Within the 
last fifty, and more particularly within the 
last twenty-five years, by means of steam- 
ships, railways, commerce, and finance, 
uniting all lands, literature circulating 
everywhere, universal postal facilities, 
telegraphs, ocean cables, wireless, and the 
radio, the world has been made one as 
it never was before. The result is that 
for the first time we are getting a world 
judgment, a world opinion, a world con- 
science, which grows more .clear and 
powerful every day, and which from this 
time on is going to be a mighty protection, 
a mighty defense against aggression, for 
every just and peaceful nation. A hun- 
dred years ago two nations might fight 
and it was nobody’s business but their 

“own. Now it is the whole world’s busi- 
ness, because now what affects any na- 
tion affects all nations. Now war any- 
where is a world calamity. Therefore 
from this time on, nations will less and 
less dare to go to war in the face of the 
world’s adverse moral judgment. More 
and more they will find it absolutely nec- 
essary to justify themselves in the eyes 
of mankind before they will dare to draw 
the sword. E 

We have some recent striking illus- 
trations of the great power which world- 
wide public opinion has already obtained. 

It was world public opinion that caused 
Japan to restore Shantung to China. 

It was the realization that the world 
condemned his seizure of Corfu that 
caused, really compelled, Mussolini to sur- 
render that coveted prize. 

Everything shows that the peace-loving 
small nations of Europe are the safest 
on that war-torn continent. (This prob- 
ably does not apply to the Balkan states, 
because they seem long to have shown 
themselves not peaceful, but contentious 
in themselves. But it does apply to such 
nations as Switzerland, Holland, Norway, 
and Sweden.) These countries are ex- 
ceptionally safe from attack from the 
stronger powers, not because of their 

~ armies, which are so small that any one 
of their great neighbors could crush them 
in a day; but because in the face of the 
certain moral condemnation of the world, 
those great neighbors, however greedy of 
power and conquest, dare not seize them. 

Even small and therefore militarily 
weak Belgium would probably have been 
safe in the late war, as the other small 
nations were, had she not refused to 
allow the German armies to pass through 
her territories to France, heavily armed 
France, which was the nation that Ger- 
many distrusted and feared, and therefore 
wanted to strike. 


Pusiic SENTIMENT CONQUERED GERMANY 


Germany, in the Great War, was really 
eonquered by the public sentiment of the 
world. It was world distrust and fear 
of her, coupled with the universal con- 
demnation of her violation of her obliga- 
tions to Belgium, that aroused so many 
nations (our own included) to oppose and 
defeat her. If she had had world public 
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sentiment—the world’s moral approval— 
on her side, she could not have been 
defeated. 

It has been public sentiment in Canada, 
England, and the United States that has 
made our northern boundary line of more 
than three thousand miles between this 
country and the British Empire the safest 
international boundary line in the world 
for more than a hundred years, and with- 
out a single regiment of soldiers or a 
single fort to protect it. 

The decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, settling difficulties be- 
tween the forty-eight States of the Union, 
have no physical force behind them. 
What gives them their authority, which 
is always respected and obeyed, is public 
sentiment. The sole force on which they 
rely is moral, and it has proved sufficient. 

Within the century between 1815 and 
1915 no fewer than 627 cases of disagree- 
ment between nations, in Wurope, Amer- 
ica, and Asia, some of the disagreements 
involving large financial and other inter- 
ests, and most of them such as might 
easily have led to war, were settled by 
arbitration, some through the Hague Tri- 
bunal and others through special com- 
missions or courts chosen for the purpose. 
In all cases, the decisions rendered had 
no military or other physical force be- 
hind them to make them effective, but only 
public opinion and moral force. Yet not 
a decision was repudiated. Every one was 
accepted by the nations concerned, and the 
awards were rendered as promptly and 
faithfully as if they had been enforced 
by armies and navies. And, what was of 
immense importance, because the only 
compulsion was moral, no hate was 
kindled, and no seeds of future war were 
sown. 
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12. From these various illustrations we 
see how enormous and how fast increas- 
ing is the power of public’ opinion—es- 
pecially world-wide public opinion—when 
it is intelligently appealed to. .Do they 
not conclusively show that on this, and 
this alone, must all efforts, all movements, 
and all plans to secure world-peace be 
based, if they are permanently to succeed? 
If they plant themselves on any other 
basis, then by what they themselves do, 
by their very appeal to force, they create 
the possibilities, if not the certainties, of 
endless future dissensions, hostilities, and 
conflicts. Physical force, physical compul- 
sion, begets hate and opposition. Only 
moral force reconciles and heals. For 
this reason, only moral force, a mighty, 
persistent, and world-wide appeal to 
moral force, can destroy war and bring to 
the world enduring peace. This can; 
sometime it will, unless by our delays 
and insane coquetting with militarism 
we allow war to destroy us first. 


Sarest NATIONS ARE PEACE-LOVING 


All this means that the time has come 
when, in spite of all that on the surface 
of things appears to the contrary, world 
public opinion, the moral approval or con- 
demnation of mankind, is outweighing 
guns; in other words, that from this time 
on, the safest nations of the world will 
be those that are peace-loving and un- 
armed, or whose armaments are so small 
and unimportant as to create no dis- 
trust or fear or rivalry or hate on the part 
of any other nation. Such nations will be 
strong and protected from aggression and 
danger by the most irresistible force 
known or conceivable—the mighty and 
fast-growing power of the whole public 
sentiment and moral support of mankind. 


The International Court and Three Recent Events 
MANLEY 0. HUDSON 


Bemis Professor of International 


T IS AN OLD SAYING that anticipa- 

tion is better than realization. But it 
seems to be as true in politics as in other 
things. For twenty-five years the people 
of the United States have anticipated 
with eagerness the establishment of a 
World Court. To-day it is in being. But 
the possibility of realizing the success of 
our efforts fails to interest some people 
and scares others. We celebrate this 
week the movement for the United States 
acting as President Harding proposed in 
support of the World Court. That Court 
is in being. It has handed down seven 
opinions. It has refused to give one 
opinion requested by the Council of the 
League of Nations, and one case is now 
pending. To-morrow the Court will meet 
for the fifth time. It is no longer a 
dream; it is now a dream come true. 

The Court has already begun to make a 
great contribution to international law. 
Its opinion in the Wimbledon case con- 
cerning the freedom of interoceanic canals 
marks a distinct advance. Its refusal to 
give an opinion in the Hastern Karelian 
case places international adjudication on 
the firm basis of hearing before judgment. 
Its latest opinions in connection with the 


Law at the Harvard Law School 


interpretation of the Minority Treaty 
with Poland constitute a building on the 
foundation of an important new contribu- 
tion to the public law of Europe. 

But perhaps the larger influence of 
the Court will be its indirect influence 
on the conduct of international affairs. 
This is illustrated by three recent events: 

In the first place, throughout the Corfu 
incident the existence of the Court was 
an important fact, and it was very fortu- 
nate that the Greeks could constantly ask 
for submission of their case to the Court. 
And at one time the Conference of Am- 
bassadors agreed to have the amount 
of the indemnity to be paid by Greece 
determined by the Court. 

The second incident relates to the 
Franco-Swiss controversy over the free 
tariff zones of Savoie. On October 10 the 
French Government announced that the 
frée zones were to be abolished on Novem- 
ber 10. On October 20 the Swiss Govern- 
ment protested that this would be a 
violation of a treaty one hundred years 
old, and proposed submission of the diffi- 
culty to the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. This week we have had an 

(Continued on page 1150) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Italy and the Tyrol 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


May I be permitted to protest against 
the cold-blooded misrepresentation of Italy 
indulged in by Mr. 8. I. Tonjoroff in THE 
Reeister of October 11? He speaks of 
laughing at “Italy’s effort to Italianize the 
Tyrol.” One might point out that to write 
of “the Tyrol” is like writing of the 
London, and is not a practice to be com- 
mended ; it is, in fact, almost as accurate 
as his statement that the interallied 
commission, whose business it was to de- 
termine the Albanian-Greek frontier, was 
“appointed by the Council of Premiers.” 
That kind of thing may be allowed to 
pass, but it must be stated quite explicitly, 
no matter what anybody writing to the 
contrary from Sofia may say, that Vir- 
gino Gayda was strictly correct when 
alluding to the Trentino, then in the 
hands of Austria, he called it “a geographi- 
cal and national absurdity.” A single 
glance at a good pre-war map of Europe 
(that is, one with the various frontiers 
distinctly defined) will confirm the first 
part of Gayda’s statement, as it will show 
clearly that that particular triangle of 
territory was retained by Austria for 
purely strategical reasons ; and the fact 
that in 1914 out of 347,000 inhabitants 
338,000 were Italians, seems to go a long 
way in proof of the second, especially 
when it is borne in mind that the German- 
speaking people were largely imported 
and were to be found in the neighborhood 
of the forts engaged in the pin-prick policy 
of annoyance that contributed so largely 
to the ultimate overthrow of the oppres- 
sor. When Mr. Tonjoroff adds that the 
Trentino “was not won by Italy ... by 
the prowess of her soldiers’ it is our 
turn to laugh: there is nothing else to be 
done; but this time the laugh is directed 
at one who has such a wild disregard for 
facts. Has he never heard of Vittorio 
Veneto, where the Austrians lost twice 
as many prisoners and four times as many 
guns as they had taken at Caporetto? It 
was an American, I believe, who said, 
“It is better just to be ignorant of a 
few things than to know such a lot of 
things that ain’t so.” Your very dogmatic 
correspondent might turn over that advice 
in his mind. To aid him in that excel- 
lent exercise I venture to suggest that he 
would find Thomas Nelson Page’s book 
“Ttaly and the World War” distinctly help- 
ful. Mr. Page was American Ambassador 
to Italy in the fateful years 1913-19, and 
published his book in 1921. 

Hueco C. WALLACE. 

ANERLEY CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 


ANERLEY, LONDON, ENGLAND, 
October 23, 1923. 


[For the information of many readers 
who have recently subscribed and who 
are not well acquainted with Mr. Ton- 
joroff, it may be said he is not a Euro- 
pean, but an American, and the fact 
that he represents the Associated Press 
at Sofia will indicate his journalistic 
standing, which extends over a period of 
nearly thirty years, during twenty-five of 
which he has written a weekly letter for 


Tue Reeister. His career is given in 
Who’s Who in America, Vol. 12.—THE 
EXprror. J 


Explanation 


from Mr. H. J. Bridges 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN R®HGISTER :-— 


Some interest and comment have been 
evoked by the fact that I have joined the 
Unitarian Fellowship while retaining my 
membership in the Fraternity of Ethical 
Leaders and my post as Leader of the 
Hthical Society of Chicago. 

In order to avert any possible misunder- 
standing on his head, will you kindly per- 
mit me to say through your columns that 
this step (rendered possible by the gen- 
erous and fraternal courtesy of the offi- 
cials of the Unitarian General Conference 
Committee) was taken at the behest of 
my own reason and conscience and ex- 
clusively upon my individual responsi- 
bility. So anxious was I to avoid even 
seeming to commit my fellow-members in 
the Chicago Society, the Fraternity of 
Ethical Leaders, and the American Bthical 
Union, that I did not consult with them 
or advise them of my intention, but simply 
announced the fact to them after deciding 
upon my course. 

This course was rendered possible for 
me by the growing emphasis upon ethical 
thought and practice,,and the complete 


liberty regarding matters theological and 
philosophical, which characterize the Uni- 
tarian Conference. They understood that 
the views which I have been expressing 
for many years, in my books and Jectures, 
are unchanged. They required of me no 
acceptance of any view previously re 
jected, and no rejection of the distinctive 
teaching of the Ethical Movement as I 
have voiced it. And they were aware that 
I have no idea of relinquishing my post 
as Leader of the Chicago Ethical Society. 

At the same time, my colleagues in the 
Fraternity of Ethical Leaders (most of 
whom dissent from my judgment as to the 
consistency of my action) are unanimous 
in desiring not to be understood as en- 
dorsing the course I have taken. I there- 
fore feel it due to them to make clear the 
fact of their dissent, and to give it pub- 
licity in this way. 

It is accordingly to be understood that 
my action represents no change of policy 
upon the part of the American Ethical 
Union or of my own Society; and that, 


while I have the happiness to know that 


it is approved by most of the members of 
the Chicago Ethical Society and many 
members of other Ethical Societies, yet 
others, who for various reasons think the 
step inadvisable, are entirely within their 
rights in so thinking, and are in no sense 
committed either by or to my action. 
Curcaco, Inu. Horace J. Bringes. 


Approve “The Register’s” Mission Plan 


Rey. Albert J. Coleniams writes from 
Jacksonville, Fla.: 


I have just read your editorial of 
November 15, “A Mission Plan,” and it is 
to the point—finely judicial and clearly 
visioned—indeed, a real contribution to 
the problem of missions. My experience 
justifies me in writing that this is just the 
city to try it out in—and in the way you 
have indicated. Just the thing you have 
outlined, if pushed to the limit, would put 
this church again on the map. This city 
needs to feel the sting of an aggressive 
campaign conducted with all the strength 
of our splendid resources. 


Rev. Cyril Wyche, Nashyille, Tenn., also 
writes: 

I am very busy this morning, but look- 
ing at my Recister as I take it from the 
mail box I notice your “Mission Plan.” I 
am so thrilled that I cannot wait a minute 
to write you. Of course it will work! 
Of course it would receive the “most re- 
spectful attention,” because it is “worthy.” 
It pains me every time I see the “Rus- 
sellites” spending hundreds of dollars ad- 
vertising, bringing speakers from New 
York to tell the people that the world is 
coming to an end in 1925, because we who 
have a@ message that we know is worth 
while are plugging along hoping to win 
one or two people in the next year. The 
power of publicity has been fully demon- 
strated. Shall we, the most successful 
people in business, education, and all other 


interests of life, fall asleep when it comes 
to spreading and thus sharing the benefits 
of our religion? A dignified campaign 
such as you suggest could not help suc- 
ceeding. How I should like to see the 
experiment tried! I firmly believe that 
we could utterly rout the fundamentalists 
in five years if we would try this plan. 
Nashville would be a fine city to experi- 
ment in, and I should certainly like to 
welcome the missioners. But I will not 
be selfish; choose any conservative city, 
only try the plan! 


An Experience in Florida 
To the Editor of Tum CurisTrAN REGISTER :— 


To persons who are animated by a 
desire to see Liberal religion become uni- 
versal, scarcely any experience appeals 
more strongly than to come into contact 
with a large group of people who are 
firmly entrenched in their orthodoxy. 
Such a condition the writer encountered, 
not in Hurope, Asia, or Africa, but in our 
own country—in the otherwise delectable 
State of Florida. 

Up to a few years ago the advocates of 
Liberal religion, particularly Unitarians, 
were content to drift along without mak- 
ing any endeayor to popularize their teach- 
ings. Thanks to the Laymen’s League, 
a new spirit was injected, and we have 
made strides so pronounced as to cause 
no small alarm in the camps of the “or- 
thodox.” We have found ourselyes, and 
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we realize that our faith should be em- 
braced by all who desire spiritual progress. 
‘Education and Liberalism are usually 
if not inseparable at least companionable. 
Education has lagged behind, notably in 
the South. The problem of Liberal reli- 
gion in the South is primarily one of 
supplying its teaching. In this section 
there must come simultaneously with the 
industrial expansion a movement to im- 
press the worth of Liberalism upon these 
people. The traditions handed down 
through families must be overcome, not 
through antagonism, but by means of edu- 
cation. 

To appreciate the extent of bigotry and 
narrow-mindedness it is necessary to see 
it. Sit and listen as I did to the hell-fire- 
and-brimstone type of sermon and you 
wonder if you are in the twentieth cen- 
tury or the early eighteenth. Or go into 
a so-called church of Christ to take com- 
munion and be requested and expected 
to leave if you are not a Baptist. 

One city of nearly one hundred thousand 
population which I visited was blessed 
with one Unitarian church—but on three 
consecutive Sundays I tried to attend 
their services, meeting each time a locked 
door and no explanation. It was dis- 
ecouraging. If the people in that city have 
a church to which they are proud to 
belong, why not let it be known that they 
are in existence and ready to welcome 
strangers and potential new members? 

The spirit of easy tolerance that pre- 
vails for the most part among New Eng- 
land denominations is almost totally lack- 
ing in the South except in the large cities, 
and especially is its absence marked in 
the attitude of orthodox to Unitarian, 
wherever the latter dares attempt to exist 
in the same community. To be classified 
as a Unitarian is to become a type of 


religious outcast. 


A candle under a bushel gives no light; 
a city that is set upon a hill cannot be 
hid. It is for all Unitarians to let our 
faith be known to men the world over. 
Tell them of it in terms of their every- 
day life; let them see by our example 
that it can and will help them. Let them 
see that our church is a “going concern.” 
Look to the South, Unitarians, for as it 
grows we should be able to say that we 
held the beacon for the advance of reli- 
gious development to keep pace with the 
industrial progress. The problem requires 
courage, tact, and perseverance, but if we 
attack it with the energy and faith that 
have carried the Laymen’s League so far, 
there can be no doubt as to the outcome. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. W. W. WALTER. 


Dr. Jacks Coming 


Principal L. P. Jacks of Manchester 
College, Oxford, distinguished Unitarian 
author and speaker widely known in 
Great Britain and America, has: accepted 
the invitation to be one of the visiting 
preachers at King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., 
during the coming winter. He will meet 
engagements at Harvard University at 
the same time. Dr. Jacks is editor of 
the Hibbert Journal, and has written sev- 
eral books which haye been widely read 
in the United States as well as in Great 
Britain. 
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He Has Magnified His Office 


Celebration of Dr. Brown’s Noble Ministry 


LARGE COMPANY of friends gathered 

in King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., Sun- 

day afternoon, November 18, by way of 
commemorating the completion of Dr. 


sisted by Rey. Abbot Peterson, minister of 
Dr. Brown’s former parish of Brookline. 
Addresses were given by Dr. George A. 
Gordon, of the new Old South Church, 


HE KEPT THE CHARGE OF HIS HIGH CALLING 


Dr. Brown’s preaching, like his pulpit, has always been lifted high above the level 
of the street, and he has given reverent and rational leadership to the people of 
a noted church 


ne LEER 


Howard N. Brown's long term of service 
as minister. Dr. Brown has served the 
parish twenty-eight years. Before coming 
to King’s Chapel he was minister of the 
First Parish, Brookline, Mass., for twenty- 
two years. The occasion, therefore, not 
only commemorated the connection of Dr. 
Brown with King’s Chapel; it also com- 
memorated a half-century of service in 
the ministry. 

Rev. Harold BH. B. Speight, minister of 
the church, conducted the service, as- 


Boston, Dr. Francis G. Peabody, and Dr. 
Brown. 

“Dr, Brown has impressed me as a well- 
balanced mind,” said Dr. Gordon, thor- 
oughly equipped for his high service, hold- 
ing the truth that is unchanging in clear 
and intelligent relations to a changing 
world. He has seen the truth essential 
to the Christian faith arise from the 
ephemeral, the crude, the superstitious, 
like a great mountain above the mists of 
the valley. He has seen the ageless truth 
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and the new needs of his own time with 
steady vision. He has kept his mind open 
to the soul of history, and open to the 
fresh advent of the Absolute Spirit in 
the hearts of human beings. The first im- 
pression, therefore, that Dr. Brown has 
made upon me has been that of a remark- 
ably competent, well-balanced, wise min- 
ister of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

“Dr, Brown has stood in my imagina- 
tion all these years as a profoundly reli- 
gious spirit. Full of kindliness, holding 
humor and reverence in unbroken friend- 
ship, sedate, contemptuous of all shams 
yet unfailing in tenderness to the victims 
of these shadow-worlds, resolute in study 
and in duty, ‘content to let the world go 
by,’ when in sincerity he could not go with 
it, great in self-respect, his serenity un- 
troubled save by the inscrutable mystery 
of all things, our fellow-pilgrim has come 
to the close of his public journey.” 

Dr. Peabody, son of one of Dr. Brown’s 
predecessors in the ministry of King’s 
Chapel, and classmate of Dr. Brown in the 
divinity school, reviewed the early his- 
tory of King’s Chapel, and spoke of its 
connection with the Old South Church. 
He then mentioned his friendship with 
Dr. Brown, saying: “My affectionate inti- 
macy with Dr. Brown began not less 
than fifty-three years ago, when he was 
the most promising student in the Har- 
vard Divinity School. His academic train- 
ing was, it must be confessed, rather at- 
tenuated, for at the end of a year and a 
half he was called to active service, and 
departed, with his faith and hope not 
perceptibly impaired by the depressing 
conditions then existing in the school. 
Before his contemporaries, he had been or- 
dained, in the town of Ilion, N.Y., enter- 
ing the ecclesiastical walls of the modern 
Troy as the Trojan horse entered the an- 
cient city, innocent in external appear- 
ance, but with a real man inside. Only 
one year later, he migrated, like the pious 
/Mneas, to the Carthaginian ease of Brook- 
line, and there resisted the call of the 
neighboring metropolis for a period of 
twenty-one *years. 

“It is difficult to believe that twenty- 
eight more years have passed since I had 
the privilege of standing with him here at 
his installation, and heard the solemn 
words in which the senior warden in- 
ducted him, after the practice of the 
chureh since 1787, into its ministry. ‘We 
charge you,’ said the beloved Arthur 
Lyman, to whom every stone in this 
church was precious, ‘to preach the word 
of God, to dispense lessons and instruc- 
tion in the duties of piety, religion, and 
morality, and to maintain the holy ordi- 
nances of this congregation. How con- 
sistently and faithfully that charge has 
been obeyed throughout these twenty- 
eight years, with no cheapening or de- 
grading of the Word of God, no loose in- 
terpretation of piety or morality, no 
neglect of the ordinances of this con- 
gregation ! 

“The dominating influence of King’s 
Chapel for the last twenty-eight years 
has been that of intellectual generosity 
and discerning thoughtfulness—a message 
which men and women bred in the spirit 
of the present age could hear with reas- 
surance and self-respect. A seeker for 
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entertainment or excitement might well 
pass by these gray walls and shadowy 
portals, and be attracted by some placard 
announcing a brisk discussion of current 
events, or a lurid prophecy ofthe end of 
the world. Entering here, he who enters 
would find the preaching, like the pulpit 
itself, lifted high above the level of the 
street, and dedicated to the right direc- 
tion of serious-minded thought. 

“To look back, as Dr. Brown can to-day 
look back, on a ministry that has continu- 
ally moved on the higher levels of reason- 
ing and reflection, is to look back with a 
tranquil self-respect and justified peace of 
mind, and to look forward to the per- 
petuation of this high tradition of reason- 
able service. Long may King’s Chapel 
thus maintain the place it has secured, of 
reverent and rational leadership in the 
midst of the tumultuous city, standing, as 
it does, like the shadow of a great rock 
in a restless and weary land!” 
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Dr. Brown, whose turn it was finally 
to speak, addressed the audience with 
feeling on his more than a quarter-century 
of service to the congregation. He mod- 
estly declared that he had not sought 
eminence in his profession, though he 
spoke with satisfaction of his half-century 
of service as preacher and pastor. Speak- 
ing of the churches he had served, he paid 
a tribute to the inspiration he had re- 
ceived from the people, declaring that 
they had always urged him on to produce 
the best of which he was capable. The 
only difference, he explained, between 
seventy-five and twenty-five is that at the 
former age a person is less sure of what 
he knows. Two phrases of Scripture, he 
said, well expressed his faith, “Life is 
but a span long” and “I shall be satisfied 
when I awake.” Music at the service was 
by the King’s Chapel choir, under the 
direction of Raymond C. Robinson, or- 
ganist and choirmasteyr. 


Life of Mrs. Humphry Ward 


BRADLEY GILMAN 


EH CANNOT QUITE SAY that this 

illustrious woman* was killed in the 
World War, but we can say of her—as 
of hundreds who held no place in the 
battle-line—that her generous service dur- 
ing that war exhausted her vitality and 
cut short her life by several years. 

When on January 10, 1916, she received 
a letter from Theodore Roosevelt urging 
her to use her pen and her influence to 
show American readers how great a work 
England was already doing, she set forth 
at once for France in search of first-hand 
information from which her articles could 
be drawn. Exposure and exhaustion 
came to her in her journeys behind the 
battle-lines, but she persisted, gathered 
material, and wrote persuasively and elo- 
quently to American readers in order that 
they, too, might join in the great struggle 
to keep the world free from Absolutism 
and Tyranny. 

Having been born in 1851, she was at 
this time sixty-five years of age, and not 
at all fitted physically to endure the hard- 
ships of those tours of investigation. Her 
physical strength had never been robust. 
From her earliest years she had been more 
given to books and studies than to the out- 
door activities in which most Hnglish girls 
delight. She was the daughter of Thomas 
Arnold and the niece of Matthew Arnold. 
Singularly indeed, the father of this ex- 
tremely advanced thinker—for her time— 
was received into the Roman Catholic 
Church in 1856, when his daughter Mary 
Augusta—Mrs. Humphry Ward—was five 
years old. Thus she had close touch with 
that church through many years; and thus 
she was able, aided by her fairness of 
mind and vivid sympathy, to produce the 
remarkable book Helbeck of Bannisdale, 
by many critics considered her best work, 


*Tun Lirn or Mrs. Humpury WARD. By 
Janet Penrose Trevelyan. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $5.00. 


judged strictly by the canons of literary 
art. 

The book which brought her to public 
notice was Robert Hlsmere. Its radical 
advance beyond the boundaries of the 
Anglican Church—into which Mary Au- 
gusta had been born and in it confirmed— 
aroused great excitement in England. 
Among others, it stirred Mr. Gladstone,— 
ever a stanch conservative Churchman,— 
and he attacked the book, in print, with 
vigor. He had previously approved and 
enjoyed Mrs. Ward’s work, in her transla-~ 
tion from the French of Amiel’s Journal, 
but now he assailed her with intensity. 
The result was wide publicity for the book 
and its author. 

In any review of this biography of Mrs. 
Ward, two paths invite the critic,—one, 
an appraisal of the book itself, and 
second, an estimate of the person about 
whom the book is written. Regarding 
the work of Mrs. Ward’s daughter, Mrs. 
Trevelyan, it may be said that she has 
made a comprehensive and well-balanced — 
survey of her eminent mother’s character 
and career; she had ample material to 
work with, and she has selected wisely. 
The book, however, while it is substan- 
tial and informing, is by no means bril- 
liant. No more, for that matter, was 
Mrs. Ward herself. She was sweet, sym- 
pathetic, earnest, courageous, and clear- 
minded, but she rarely sparkled; she was 
too serious, even sad, for that. Her 
sense of abstract right and personal duty 
was very strong. The writer has talked 
with her for a day—all too short—at her 
home, and again in London, briefly; and 
his recollection of her is of a noble, ten- 
der, yet inexorably sincere nature. She 
easily restrained herself in conversation, — 
and quickly gave a good listening to her 
guests. . 

The list of Mrs. Ward’s works of fiction 
is a long one, and they consumed the larg- 
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est part of her attention and energy. 
They placed her in the front rank of lit- 
erary artists. But she was more than an 
ambitious writer; she was an earnest 
reformer, a zealous patriot, and a richly 
dowered woman, admired and beloved by 
Scores and hundreds of people. Although 
much in sympathy with the uncompromis- 
ing Unitarian loyalty to theological truth, 
she felt deeply the Unitarian indifference 
to liturgical expression and to the lan- 
guage of sentiment. Without relinquish- 
ing her position in her mother-church, 
which she had indirectly attacked by her 
polemical novels, she felt moved to es- 
tablish a “University Hall” in London, 
where should be taught the religious views 
which she—and most Unitarians—held. 
This was done: in 1890, and ardent hopes 
were cherished that it would become a 
strong center of influence for a more ra- 
tional interpretation of ‘Christian prin- 
ciples and doctrines. But the movement 
failed; and the failure bore heavily upon 
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R. BALDWIN’S TORY government 

has hauled up the flag of Protec- 
tion for England. The Government is 
bound by Mr. Bonar Law’s pledge not to 
alter the fiscal system of this country 
without an appeal to the people. It is 
therefore almost certain that we are 
within a few months of another General 
Wiection, although the present Govern- 
ment is not yet twelve months old. 

We do not yet know the details of the 
Government scheme, but we are told that 
a general tariff is being prepared. There 
is no doubt that we are in for lively 
discussions, though many of the argu- 
ments are threadbare. Mr. Baldwin 
knows that he will have to fight the 
Liberals on the question. He apparently 
did not know that he would also have to 
fight Labor, but he knows by now. He 
spoke as if he was expecting some sup- 
port from Labor, but he certainly will not 
get it. There is no question as to where 
the debating power will lie. With As- 
quith, Lloyd George, Winston Churchill, 
and John Simon on the Liberal platform, 
Tory debaters must make a poor show. 
They have no Joseph Chamberlain now. 
But what the result of such a debate will 


_ be on the, electorate is quite another mat- 


ter, and no man can tell. Mr. Asquith 
has already made a great speech, and one 


‘which Mr. Baldwin will find it difficult 


to answer. Mr. Baldwin proposes his 
Protection as a remedy for unemploy- 
ment. My. Asquith shows him that in 
1913, when our imports were higher than 
at present, our unemployment was at its 
lowest figure. Another point he makes is 
that the industries which are now most 
depressed, and in which unemployment is 


greatest, are just the kind that no tariff 


would touch. The Labor party will 
utterly refuse to grant that Protection 
can be any cure for unemployment. But 
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Mrs. Ward’s idealistic and beneficent 
spirit. 

Her visit to the United States, in 1908, 
was a joyous, although to her an extremely 
fatiguing, social progress. At Boston she 
was the guest, for an afternoon, of the 
Authors’ Club. In other ways also she 
was welcomed and féted. ‘Tradition has 
it that one person—a woman, and lame— 
traveled three hundred miles to see her. 
Yet, even so, mistakes of identity oc- 
eurred. At an afternoon tea given in her 
honor “an elderly lady was overheard to 
say in awestruck tones to her neighbor, 
‘To think that I should have lived to 
shake hands with the authoress of Little 
Lord Fauntleroy!” 

In England the fixed custom holds of 
conferring upon men only—neyver directly 
upon women—titles of nobility. - With 
quiet humor one conjectures what might 
have been the effect on conservative Eng- 
land if this woman, the most illustrious 
woman of her time, had been made a 


— 


T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS 


English Correspondent Tun RuGISTHR 


neither will they admit that Free Trade 
is any cure. We have always had unem- 
ployment in this country to the tune of 
hundreds of thousands. The magnitude 
of the problem at present is of course due 
to after-war conditions, but. a very wide- 
spread unemployment has been a con- 
stant fact in our history. 


IT IS HERE THAT LABOR will differ 
from Liberalism in challenging the Bald- 
win policy. They will not fight him with 
a mere negative in favor of Free Trade, 
but with a positive constructive Labor 
policy. Mr. Asquith in, his speech also 
said that the Liberals would not stand 
still; that they had been maturing plans 
of an industrial policy for the last three 
years. He did not, however, mention a 
single item of that policy, but said only 
that the international question must be 
settled first, and that no progress could 
be made without that settlement. If 
Free Trade is advocated by itself against 
Protection, without any constructive pro- 
posals to deal with present conditions, it 
is difficult to say how the verdict will go. 
But the Labor party, at any rate, will 
take care that that is not the alternative. 
Neither Free Trade nor Protection can 
eure unemployment, and they will deal 
in the main with what, in their opinion, 
would cure it. 

Their manifesto has already gone out to 
all their affiliated organizations calling 
upon them “to resist to the utmost the 
specious policy of Protection, and to 
press upon the electorate Labor’s policy 
of work and wages, with the provision of 
adequate maintenance for the reserves of 
industry, to be secured by international 
reconstruction and co-operation, national 
reorganization and development, and put- 
ting into operation Labor’s general pro- 
gram to meet the crying social and eco- 
nomic ills which have smitten the urban 
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duchess or some created equivalent. Cer- 
tainly she was worthy of all the honor and 
prestige which such a title could have 
brought her. But would she have ac- 
cepted it? .There was Alfred Tennyson. 
He wrote, “Kind hearts are more than 
coronets,” but he consented in later years 
to become a peer of the realm. Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward in her books expressed many 
beautiful and noble moral ideas and she 
also lived them out day by day. She was 
a passionate idealist and she also strove 
hard to realize her ideals, The excellent _ 
record and interpretation of her life and 
character now new from the press by no 
means overrates her. All who knew her 
personally felt that she exemplified in her 
acts and aims the best which she set forth 
in her books. A dear friend of hers in 
France said of her: “We all felt the spell 
of her noble and generous spirit. She 
struck one as a perfect example of the 
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highest English moral and intellectual 
culture.” 
and rural populations alike.” It is upon 


this alternative they will fight Mr. Bald- 
win. The Labor party is now well 
equipped with competent speakers, and 
they mean to make the best use of the 
platform. 

Whether or not the country will be de- 
luded into believing that Protection would 
cure unemployment, the outstanding fact 
at present is that the Government has 
utterly failed to deal with the problem. 
It is quite probable that that failure has 
something to do with the adoption of the 
policy of Protection, as it would at least 
provide a diversion of attention. ‘Fhe 
enlarged scheme recently put forth by 
the Government, with a new expenditure 
of £50,000,000, turns out upon examina- 
tion to be not without value, but very far 
short of providing anything like an ade- 
quate solution of the present problem, 
All the schemes proposed, even if they 
could be carried out at once, would leave ~ 
an enormous number of workers still . 
unemployed. 


IT IS, OF COURSH, RECOGNIZED 
by all three parties that the settlement of 
the European problem is an absolutely 
necessary preliminary to any real and 
adequate solution of:our unemployed 
problem. More than that will be needed, 
but that is needed first. This gives such 
enormous importance to the proposed 
eonference of experts to examine Ger- 
many’s capacity to pay! I wonder if 
my readers of THe Rea@ister have any 
idea how the souls of men thrilled in 
this country when there appeared to be 
some chance that America would come 
into such a conference. We know it was 
an American proposal, and if there had 
been a modicum of common sense among 
the men who conduct European affairs, 
it would have been responded to long ago. 
But now, when we feel it is possible that 
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such a conference will be held, the pres- 
ence of America is the strongest element 
in our hope. 

At the moment the Poincaré restric- 
tions make difficulty, but I sincerely hope 
that if he cannot be persuaded to come 
in for an unlimited inquiry, the inquiry 
will go on without him. ‘The terrific dis- 
location of European life through the oc- 
cupation of the Ruhr is a thing that 
ought not to be tolerated. World opinion 
should be mobilized through an expert 
investigation. If France persists in turn- 
ing a deaf ear to every appeal and every 
argument, then France must be isolated. 


THE GREAT SPEECH of General 
Smuts has acted like a clarion call in this 
country. It is the first great speech we 
have had, on a high moral plane, since 
the armistice. General] Smuts takes 
pretty much the same view of the present 
situation and of the present need that 
Mr. Lloyd George does, but there is one 
great difference between them in the fact 
that Mr. Lloyd George always pretends 
to defend the Treaty of Versailles and 
General Smuts acknowledges its defects 
and unrighteousness. “The responsibility 
for what was done at Paris,” he says, “for 
the settlement contained in the peace 
treaty, weighs heavily on my conscience, 
in spite of the fact that I signed it under 
protest, and under a sense of foreboding 
of future calamities, which have come 
only too true.” He claims that “a radical 
reconsideration and, where necessary, re- 
vision of existing arrangements are 
wanted.” 

If only Mr. Lloyd George would say this, 
frankly acknowledging that he went astray 
at Versailles, he would do much to re- 
establish his position in Britain. I be 
lieve he is working quite genuinely and 
honestly for peace and a better state of 
things in Hurope, but he would strengthen 
this plea amazingly if he would only ac- 
knowledge that much of what is being 
done to-day was made possible by his 
own failure at Versailles. One remarkable 
statement he did make in his last speech 
in New York, when he said that our diffi- 
culties were created by “the complete- 
ness of our victory.” 

When Lloyd George adopted the “knock- 


_ out blow” policy I ventured to say that 


‘ 


we should probably live to find that that 
was the biggest blunder we had ever 
made. What is Mr. Lloyd George’s ac- 
knowledgment that the completeness of 
the victory has created our difficulties but 
an acknowledgment to the same effect? 
It was the completeness of Germany’s 
defeat that put France not only into the 
position of being able to do what she is 
doing, but also into the spirit of doing it. 
But even the complete victory, if it had 
come to men who were worthy of it, 
would have been used for the re-establish- 
ment of the world in peace, instead of the 
insane way in which it was used. General 
Smuts has lifted the whole discussion 
onto a plane much more worthy of the 
British people than any other statesman. 
He puts it as a great moral and spirit- 
ual issue before the world. When he ap- 
peals to America he says: 

“The appeal is not so much for mate- 
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rial assistance as for moral support in 
this dark hour. It is the lack of moral 
justice that is Europe’s undoing. The 
peoples of Europe have faith in America, 
they believe in her impartial justice, and 
they feel that without the reinforcement 
of her moral idealism Burope has no longer 
the strength to save herself.” 


TO GENERAL, SMUTS, as to the Brit- 
ish Government, the French occupation of 
the Ruhr is illegal. He maintains that 
they are “enforcing a settlement outside 
and different from that provided for in the 
Treaty.” He speaks of their treating the 
Treaty as a scrap of paper, while Poincaré 
all the time insists that the Treaty must 
be observed. It is not the revision of 
the Treaty that is objected to, but its 
revision by one power for its own pur- 
poses and in its own ways, those ways 
being the ways of ruthless force. This 
great speech of General Smuts has been 
reprinted from the Times ,report, and 
1,000 copies of it may be had for £1 
from 17 Red Lion Square, London. 
Churches and other bodies are urged by 
a committee of Anglican bishops, Roman 
Catholics, and Free Church leaders to 
purchase and distribute it. The League 
of Nations Union is also publishing it in 
pamphlet form. 

The French press said that General 
Smuts was not a very important person, 
in English opinion. The truth is that the 
speeches of General Smuts have moved 
British opinion more than anything else 
in the last four years. The best that is 
in us thank God for his utterances, and 
the moral forces are rallying under his 
banner. 

Seeing that Italy and Belgium are now 
in agreement with England for a full effec- 
tive inquiry and a final settlement, we 
hope, as we write, that the conference, 
with America in, will be held even if 
France stands aside. “The battle-ground,” 
as Smuts says, “is being transferred to 
the forum of public opinion and the moral 
conscience.” We have seen in a severe 
way enough what force can do in Hu- 
rope. It is about time to see what the 
moral conscience can do in the world. 


THE ROTHERMERE PRESS have been 
conducting a “Hats off to France” cam- 
paign for a considerable time, and probably 
mislead public opinion in France and else- 
where as to what the feeling in England 
really is. American readers might bear 
in mind that the Rothermere press, having 
now absorbed the Hulton press, have pres- 
ent sales exceeding 11,500,000. The price 
at which Rothermere bought the Hulton 
papers was £6,000,000, which works out 
at under £2 per reader. His friend 
Beaverbrook through his control of the 
Evening Standard and the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette aggregated a net sale of 1,800,000. 
The Pall Mall Gazette, however, has now 
disappeared. Between them these two 
“penefactors” of mankind are in a posi- 
tion to influence the mind of well over 
12,000,000 people every week. The im- 
portance of this may be gauged when one 
remembers that the total vote cast at the 
last General Election was 14,181,431. But 
though all these people may be more or 
less influenced by this press, one must 
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not imagine that they would all vote for 
its policy. Far from it. People buy 
newspapers for other reasons than their 
political opinions, and the readers very 
often disagree with the main policy. They 
do mischief, great mischief, but it would 
be misleading to take them as representa- 
tive of the main body of British opinion 
on such a question as the European situa- 
tion. When all these newspapers say the 
same thing, you are listening to two men. 
Remember, it is Rothermere' and Beayer- 
brook broadcast. 


Citizens or Saints 
CHARLES R. JOY 


Politics is the near sight of society, and 
religion is the far sight of society. The 
state is propery concerned with things 
as they are, the church with things as 
they ought to be. The state must deal 
with compromises and exigencies and 
capabilities and expediencies. The church 
must rise above these things to a realm 
of ideals and aspirations and values and 
faiths. Whenever the church has kept 
this distinction well in mind it has waxed 
strong. Whenever it has failed to do so 
it has grown weak. If the church takes 
the short view instead of the long, if it 
plays politics instead of teaching religion, 
it loses its power and infiuence. 

As a matter of fact, we often see the 
church bowing down before the state. We 
see religion taking its cue from politics. 
The minister becomes the ally of the poli- 
tician, and Christ becomes Cesar’s serf. 
The reason that great masses of people 
are alienated from the church is because 
of the widespread conviction that the 
church is on the side of the status quo 
always and everywhere. The church can- 
not safely take this position. It cannot 
face east by west. 

The function of a minority chureh is 
always the prophetic function. We must 
frankly face the issues of to-day, and fling 
the challenge of religion in the face of 
all time-serving politics. We need to 
set forth on another crusade and let 
the world know that this church of ours 
is not an upholder of the present order 
except in so far as the present order is 
good; that it is not the obedient slave of 
the present state, but the prophet of a 
better state; that its supreme purpose is 
not to produce citizens, but saints. The 
church must not capitulate. 

I have sometimes suspected that we 
owed the allegiance of some of our ad- 
herents to their belief that the church 
could quiet unrest and bolster up the pres- 
ent*order. At times that may be a yery 
necessary thing to do, but it is not the 
task of the church. The chureh must ever 
be a creator of unrest: not the unrest that 
springs from sedition, but the unrest that 
springs from higher loyalties. 

We need a new vision of holiness that 
will disillusion us from the current idea 
that comfort is civilization, that will send 
us forth as a marching army of crusaders, 
bent on wresting the holy'city from the 
infidels. Such an army would be anathe- 
matized on Main Street, but it would be 
hailed with delight by the angels of God. 
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1859 and 1923 


The death of John Morley has been reminding us of that brilliant 
period of letters through which he lived. In 1859, when he took his degree 
at Oxford, there issued from the press a notable series of books: Tenny- 
son’s Idylls of the King, Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities, Darwin’s Origin of 
Species, Fitzgerald’s Translation of Omar Khayyam, Thackeray’s Virgin- 
ians, Meredith’s Ordeal of Richard Feverel, John Stuart Mill’s On Lib- 
erty, George Eliot’s Adam Bede, and other books by Ruskin, Matthew 


Arnold, Charles Kingsley, and Mrs. Gaskell. 


Unity, commenting upon 


this astounding year, challenges us to find another in the last forty or 
fifty years which has any such abundant record as this, and asks: “What 
is the matter? Are we degenerate, or simply tired; or is our élan vitale 
being diverted into other channels? The explanation is hard to find, but, 
whatever it is, a Golden Age is no longer with us.” There is some truth 


in this judgment, but all the truth is not there. 


One dares to dissent 


at least to this extent. The output of truly notable books is perhaps less 
astonishing to-day, but never in the history of mankind have there been 
so many good books published as there are each year of this present era. 
And it.is perhaps because on the whole the average is so high that the 
notable books do not stand out so distinctly as they did in 1859. c. R. 3. 


The People Triumph 


WALTHER F. GREENMAN 


Although the author disclaims any 

thesis, or any preconceived idea to work 
out, the title* constitutes a thesis and 
the book itself is ample demonstration of 
it. But it should be immediately noted 
that this statement in no measure lessens 
the value of a sturdy piece of historical 
research carried through with faithful ad- 
herence to the accepted canons of histori- 
eal study. 
_ The author takes us through the various 
changes in government in the United 
States, France, and England from 1765 
to the present day. It would be impos- 
sible even in so large a volume, did he not 
restrict himself rigidly to the movement 
toward a government of and by the people 
for the good of all. Only so much col- 
lateral information is furnished as will 
indicate the chief motives of the partici- 
pants. From the speeches made and from 
correspondence quoted, he lets the actors 
in the drama speak their own lines. 

The perspective which this book affords 
us in reviewing all we have known of the 
history of these three countries has numer- 
ous values. It helps a disheartened 
apostle of democracy to gauge the hope- 
lessness of his adversaries’ attacks. It 
points out the habitual weakness of his 
own position and the errors in his own 
emphasis. It shows him the point be- 
yond which he must not seek to advance 
to-day. 
antecedent service of education for de- 
mocracy.. One valuable service incidental 
to this study is the unmistakable diver- 
gence between democracy and state social- 
ism. The author makes it clear that 
although all the democratic movements of 
the present time include a larger measure 
of socialistic legislation, there is, a point 


*THp IRRESISTIBLY MOVnPMENT OF D»Moc- 
Racy. By John S. Penman. New York: The 
Maemillan Company. $5.00. 
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It discloses the indispensable 


at which state autocracy inevitably fails 
when colliding with the dominant ideals 
of democracy. 

Once any one has read a few chapters 
in this romantic history of democracy, he 
cannot leave it until it has been brought 
up to date, and then inevitably he tries 
to anticipate the future under the light 
of this new radiance. And he must do 
this even though he should need the grasp 
of a blacksmith not to suffer cramps from 
holding a book of such cruel weight so 
many hours. 


THE HISTORIAN OF POLCHESTER 


Mind, 
and a Dog’s 
JnreMy AND Hamunt. By Hugh Walpole. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 
Polchester was a proud cathedral town. 
But ponderous archdeacons and saintly 
bishops and quarreling canons did not 
constitute its entire population. There 
were also boys and there were dogs. And 


The Inside of a Boy’s 


Mr. Walpole seems to be as successful in 
portraying the boy’s mind and the dog’s 
mind, if we may guess at the latter, as 
he is in depicting the more serious though 
perhaps not more significant life of the 
cathedral functionaries. 

This is a sweet story of a lad of ten 
and his companion, a dog of uncertain 
age. Jeremy is the son of a clergyman, 
but Hamlet is only a mongrel, though none 
the less dignified. The story of their ad- 
ventures and mental processes culminates 
for Hamlet in a most glorious dog-fight 
with a French poodle, and for Jeremy in 
a, football match in which he upholds the 
honor of his school. There are some 
inimitable tales in this book of the work- 
ings of a small mind. One will not soon 
forget the fearful adventure to which 
Jeremy is dared by the Dean’s son, of run- 
ning twice around the Cathedral at mid- 
night, nor the shameful story of the pic- 
ture-books. We are glad to have Jeremy 
back again, and we like his dog. 

QO. R. J. 


Jesus, Newly Invested 


THe Man Himsetr: Tan Nazarpnn. By 
Rollin Lynde Hartt. Garden City, N.Y.: Double- 
day, Page & Co. $2.50. 

Mr. Hartt tells us that he read the 
Bible through in order to write this Life 
of Jesus. He had been trained in a theo- 
logical school where they take the Scrip- 
ture on the principle of here a little and 
there a little. To know the book from 
beginning to end, to have what he calls 
its plain words impressed upon the mind 
without the mind’s prepossession or 
prejudice, was his purpose. This was a 
hard thing to do, and we must say the 
strongest characteristic of the study is 
its freshness of interpretation, as though 
the mind that wrote it were indeed di- 
vested of all traces of doctrinal train- 
ing, a veritable tabula rasa. 

The result is, first, a portraiture of the 
peculiarities and limitations in sharply 
marked detail of-a man belonging to a 
particular time and place in history; and 
second, of a sublime spirit whose genius 
it was to be possessed of several funda- 
mental spiritual’ principles which he lived 
with such marvelous intensity and in- 
tegrity as to have made himself for all 
time, we think, the world’s supreme reli- 
gious teacher. We have fair familiarity 
with all the notable lives of Jesus, and 
this satisfies us best, in mind and soul. 
It is astoundingly bold in taking the text 
for what it is, if words mean anything. 
The Jesus whose chief belief about himself 
was that he was soon to come again,—the 
second coming of the fundamentalists has 
its indisputable authority in him,—and 
the Jesus who gave with transcendent 
authority the two great commandments 
and whose paramount object was to per- 
suade men to obey them, are in a sense 
as far apart as the Hast is from the West. 
It is exactly that contrast between the 
historical and the eternal, the accidental 
and the essential, the false and the true, 
that makes a credible and quickening book. 
If at one moment all of one’s tender sen- 
timents and sanctities that gather about 
the spirit of Christ are violated by a dis- 
sector’s hand at work on the mythical 
and absurd elements that every child of 
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his time absorbs, from his mother’s bosom 
to the end of his life, the next moment 
there is a warm, even glowing exaltation 
of the inner and everlasting reality of his 
person and mission, and the reader wants 
to be, and says with an exclamation that 
he can be, a Christian. ; 

About the exegesis of Mr. Hartt there 
will be in places serious disagreement from 
the scholars, though it is a scholarly work. 
But this is certain: Jesus is newly in- 
vested, and honest religion-is a gainer 
beyond measure. “Across the centuries 
the Nazarene seems to ask men why they 
have been afraid ere this,” says the au- 
thor, “to acknowledge that myth was 
myth, that legend was legend, that unwar- 
ranted and unwarrantable speculation was 
unwarranted and unwarrantable specula- 
tion, and afraid, therefore, to seek the 
man himself. Here was the light of the 
world—real! Here was the way, the 
truth, and the life—real! Here was the 
master—real! Well might he ery out 
as of old, ‘O ye of little faith!” 


Psychoanalyzing Jesus 

Somn Asprcts or THN Lirn or Jusus. By 
George Bergner. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
é Oo. 

Here’s another life of Jesus—but it 
is different. The author is lecturer in 
psychology at the University of Geneva, 
and the material in this book was first 
delivered as lectures at this university. 
He declares that he makes no attempt to 
follow the fashion of modern erudition, 
which delights in reopening questions 
“that have been settled in order to settle 
them again, with a great parade of im- 
pressive citations.” He seeks rather to 
understand the psychology of the mys- 
tery religions which invaded the Roman 
Hmpire about the same time that Chris- 
tianity arose; to reveal the psychology 
of the use of Christianity, and from this 
approach the life experiences and preach- 
ing of Jesus from the point of view of the 
comparatively new science, psychoanalysis. 
The author combines reverence for his 
material with the most modern scientific 
outlook. High) 0B, 


The Nineteenth Amendment 
to the Rescue of the Eighteenth 


Save Amprica, Hdited by Hlizabeth Tilton. 
Boston; Woman’s National Committee for Law 
Enforcement. $0.25. 

When the Baptists desired to give to 
study classes throughout America a book 
on Prohibition and Law Enforcement, they 
asked a Unitarian woman to prepare it. 
We may well be proud of the book which 
Elizabeth Tilton has edited, crammed with 
the latest information concerning this 
great question. It is an indispensable tool 
for those who are engaged in the present 
battle, and a mine of classified knowledge 
for all others who are interested. The 
editor’s report on the long fight of more 
than forty years for prohibition enforce- 
ment in Kansas is particularly valuable. 
There the American people have learned 
that, after the fight on the open traffic is 
won, an equally long war must be waged 
on the illicit traffic. The women of Amer- 
ica are coming to the rescue of the Hight- 
eenth Amendment. QO. B. J. 
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CHARNWOOD 


LORD 


A Distinguished Englishman 
on a Great American 


By Lord 
Atlantic 


THRODORE RoOSPVELT. 
Charnwood. Boston: 
Monthly Press. $2.50. 
This is the fourth book about Theo- 
dore Roosevelt published this year. It 
would seem that admirers of Mr. Roose- . 
velt are still ready to read anything 
new about that remarkable man. Lord 
Charnwood has written his book from 
the point of view of an outside person. 
His book is a considered appraisal of 
a great American by a distinguished 
Englishman. He portrays the tremen- 
dous figure of Roosevelt against the eco- 
nomic and political background of 
American life. His work is not valuable 
for readers in search of facts about a 
career. It is valuable for those who 


The 


would study the philosophy of the 


Roosevelt character. On no score has 
Mr. Roosevelt been more widely criti- 
cized than on his abandonment of the 
Progressive party. Explaining this de- 
fection, Lord Charnwood says: “He 
candidly confessed to friends the failure 
of the whole attempt to found a new 
party. It had been based too much on 
lofty general principles to appeal to the 
average man; it had had too many ex- 
travagant people in its ranks, and its 
existence offended against a deep- 
seated habit which made people regard 
it as natural to have two parties only, 
each of which could be punished when 
it went wrong by voting for the other.” 
Lord Charnwood employs the same 
strong figures, the same graceful dic- 
tion, and the same careful statement of 
fact that characterize his Abraham 
Lincoln. E. H.C. 


Careless of Fact 


On AvutumMN Traits. By Bmma Lindsay 
Squier. New York: Cosmopolitan Book Corpora- 
tion. $2.00. 

Mrs. Squier has undoubted ability as a 
popular writer of animal stories. It is a 
pity, therefore, that she should be so care- 
less of the facts of natural history. For 
instance, in one of her stories, “The Death 
Plant,” by which she means the Indian 


' “Rastus.” 
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pipe, she commits the following blunders: 
It is called the “death plant” because it 
causes death to those that eat it, and the 
deer flee from it in terror. This is a pure 
assumption. The author says she picked 
a specimen and almost before she arose it 
turned a sooty black in her hands. If so, 
she must have been hours in arising. 
Moreover, the plant is called an orchid, 
and is described as “taking toll from the 
hard-working herbs and flowers around 
it.” It really belongs to the pyrola family 
and is not even remotely related to the- 
orchids. Although parasitic, it feeds on 
the roots of evergreens and decaying 
wood, never feeding on “herbs and 
flowers.” These and other inaccuracies, 
as that “there is no twilight in the North,” 
mar the value of the book for one who 
demands accuracy in an animal story. Yet 
this book will be read with pleasure be- 
cause of its charming literary ability and 
emotional appeal. The heart of the author 
beats warm in sympathy with the hunted 
creatures of the wild. The last chapters, 
that deal with captive wild animals in the 
moving-picture menagerie, are particularly 
good. M. B. T. 


Tabloid Reviews 


Business Mptuops ror tam Chmrcy. A 
MANUAL FOR THE Dusk. By Marshall M. Day. 
Milwaukee: Morchouse Publishing Company. 
Seto. 

A valuable little book with excellent 
advice about business methods which are 
applicable to the minister’s work. There 
are chapters on organizing the desk, sys- 
tem in the desk, first aid to the memory, 
an auxiliary brain (the card index), little 
schemes for saving time, the clergyman as 
executive. 


Tun Farm Cook And Rutn Boox. By Nell 
B. Nichols. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $38.00. 

Most cook-books are for city women. 
This cook-book is for the small town and 
farm home, where the conveniences of 
city life are not available, and where the 
art of home-making is still an important 
thing. In addition to the recipes, there 
are helpful chapters on quick meals, cook- 
ing in large quantities, recipes for little 
girls, and in Part II five chapters on 


_ other household operations. 


A LavucH A Day Knrnrs tam Doctor Away. 
By Irvin 8. Cobb. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. $2.50. 

Three hundred and sixty-five of Irvin 
Cobb’s best stories with another thrown 
in to be read only in leap years. It is 
hardly necessary to say more to intro- 
duce. this book to lovers of American 
humor. But if more is needed, Mr. Cobb 
claims for the book two further distine-— 
tions: there is only one mother-in-law 
story in it, and not a single story has in 
it a colored character referred to as 
This book should occupy a 
place on the library shelf beside Thomas L. 
Masson’s collections of funny stories. 


Books Received’ 


CompromMisn. By Jay Gelzer. 
Robert M. McBride & Co. $2.00. 

Tun Cacn or Goup. By Sita Chatterjee. 
Calcutta, India: Privately printed. 


New York: | 
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From the Singer of the Range 
d DAISY D. STEPHENSON 
I’m never called handsome; I’m not always 
bright ; 
But I try to be cheery with all of my might. 
My pastime is singing,—I’ve cured many woes. 


' I haven’t a chest tone, but sing through my 


nose. 

The housewife could not do without me, I 
think ; 

I’m thirsty, and gallons of water I drink. 

My warmest old friend is the good kitchen fire ; 

My name—had you guessed?—is I. Kettle, 
Bsquire. 


By Order of the Chief— 


and Nursemaids 
MARGARET WILL 


“Certainly you saw a small boy 
mounted on Officer Brown's horse on the 
corner of Everett and Gray Streets as 
you came in.” Mrs. Blair composedly 
answered visiting Uncle Tom’s astonished 
comment. “It’s half-past twelve,’ she 
went on, with a glance at the clock. 
“He's always astride Tony—that’s Officer 
Brown’s horse—between about twelve and 
one. The boy’s name? John Scott—but 
I fear he’s ‘Johnny-on-the-spot’ to every- 
body since his adventure.” 

“Then he is there by right of some ad- 
venture?” asked Uncle Tom, with a 
whimsical uplift of his eyebrows. “You 
take it so coolly that I began to think 
that in this bustling city perhaps boys 
become members of the mounted police 
force at the age of six or eight.” 

*“Johnny’s eight,” informed Jimsy, finish- 
ing the last possible waffle before time 
to race back to school. “Did you ever see 
such a beauty of a horse, Uncle Tom, 
even in your West?’ Reaching for the 
sugar-bowl, he took three lumps. “For 
Tony,” he explained, and vanished noisily. 

“Wyery boy in this neighborhood loves 
Tony,” Mrs. Blair said, “but only 
Johnny has the privilege of sitting on his 
back. Yes, I’m about to tell you! Johnny 
lives on the corner of Everett and Gray, 


. and ever since he could stand by him- 


self at the window, his chubby fingers 
have pointed to Tony. When he could 


toddle, it was all the nursemaid could ° 


do to keep track of him on the sidewalk. 
Tony was the one thing in the world 
he wanted. One day the little scamp took 
out a lump of sugar in his pocket, and, 
escaped for a moment from watchful eyes, 
would have disregarded all tooting auto- 
mobiles in his rush for Tony if Officer 
Brown hadn’t spied him. Held up the 
whole line of traffic with that authorita- 
tive white-gloved hand of his, he did, 
and waved Johnny to him and let him 
feed his sugar to Tony. Kept him there 
a minute or two, on his little island where 
he stands, with Tony’s head hung lov- 
ingly over his shoulder,—had to, as he 
couldn’t tie up traffic—and from that 
minute Officer Brown had an adoring 
slave. 

“An hour at a time Johnny would stand 
on the corner, waving his fat hands in 
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exact imitation of Officer Brown’s signals, 
with a distracted nursemaid in close at- 
tendance, lest in the excitement of the 
game, he stray into the street. You can 
imagine the friendship between the three. 
Never did Officer Brown ride Tony off 
duty but that they stopped a full five 
minutes at the curb, if Johnny was there 
—and I imagine only sickness kept him 
from the corner at the time his friends 
left. 

“Then came the day when Officer 
Brown met his accident. Nobody ever 
knew just how it did happen,—a run- 
away team crashed around the corner 
and knocked the policeman senseless. In 
the excitement nobody thought to look 
out for Tony,—of course the whole thing 
happened in really a few minutes,—but 
anyway, by the time Officer Brown had 
been carried into a house and a doctor 
had brought him around and said his 
injuries were not serious, and by the 
time another policeman had arrived on 
the scene to take charge, what do you 


think was going on at the corner of 
Everett and Gray?” 

“Well?” Uncle Tom prompted impa- 
tiently. 


“Well, Tony was standing in his usual 
place, ears pricked up, neck arched, as 
if proceedings were a trifle unusual, and 
right in front of him, on Officer Brown’s 
island, stood Johnny, cheeks ablaze, but 
eyes steady, and small arms waving sharp 
‘stops’ and ‘go-aheads’ with the precision 
of the oldest veteran on the force.” 

“The traffic mess must have been a 
jumble to dream of!” said Uncle Tom. 
“But ‘Johnny-on-the-spot’ with a ven- 
geance! The size of him!” 

“The traffic was going on oiled wheels,” 
said Mrs. Blair. “Believe it or not, never- 
theless it was. The oncoming officer strode 
out to the island and saluted that small 
serap of humanity and swung him to his 
shoulder. ‘Sit there and help me out,’ 
were his words. ‘I'll give the signals, 
and you tell me if I get into trouble.’ 

“That’s the way the Chief found them. 
Some one called him and gave him the 
story over the telephone, and he came 
to see with his own eyes. His red car 
swung up to the little safety island and 
with his own hands he reached out and 
lifted Johnny into his car. ‘You’re added 
to the force,’ he said, ‘and proud we are 
to a man of our new member. Weren’t 
you just a shade afraid, son, out there 
in that stream of cars?’ Hyerybody knows 
the story. Officer Brown is proud as 
Punch of his young assistant and has 
sung his praises and has given the story, 
word for word, to anybody and every- 
body who will listen.” : 

“What did he say, the small scamp?” 

““Oh, yes. ‘’Fraid? Guess I wasn’t, with 
Tony right there looking on.’ Those were 


his words. ‘Now if there’s anything I 
ean do for you,’ the Chief began. And 
Johnny cut him short eagerly. ‘Yes, 


there is. I wish you’d tell my mother 
I don’t need a nursemaid at my heels 
any longer. ‘Nursemaid!’ gasped the 
Chief. ‘A member of my force with a 
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nursemaid! Where on earth was she, 
then?’ ‘I don’t know,’ said Johnny. ‘I 


guess she didn’t know I came out. And 
this is my house and my “mother’s 
home.’ ” 

“Tll wager one nursemaid~ was dis- 
charged that day,” said Uncle Tom, be- 
tween chuckles. 

“One was. And it wasn’t more than 
ten minutes before the Chief and Johnny 
reappeared, and Johnny’s mother watched 
from a window. Straight to the police- 
man in the middle of the street they 
marched, Johnny as straight as the Chief 
himself, and after a few words, the Chief 
lifted Johnny into Tony’s saddle and with 
a parting salute strode off. Oh, and I 
forgot to say Johnny grasped in one fat 
hand, when they came out of his house 
together, a piece of paper, and thereon, 
in the Chief’s hand, was written an order 
to let Johnny sit on Tony an hour a day, 
as part of the force!” 

“Proud?” inquired Uncle Tom, quiz- 
zically. 

“Proud, prouder, proudest! Any day 
you'll see him, sitting as straight as a 
major. Tony looks proud, too. Noses 
around and nuzzles the small feet that 
hang ridiculously high above the stirrups! 
As for Officer Brown, he looks as if the 
three of them could run the world.” 

“Nursemaid indeed !” scoffed Uncle Tom. 

“Nursemaid indeed!” agreed Mrs. Blair. 
“There’s been a dearth of nursemaids on 
this street since Johnny won his spurs.” 

“At seven or eight! The size of him!” 
from Uncle Tom. 

“Wxactly,—at seven or eight!” 

[All rights reserved] 


Birds and Cameras 
CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


When the birds came back to Allenton 
in the spring, Miss Holly urged her sixth- 
grade pupils to try to get pictures of them 
as part of their Nature Study. Allenton 
Ridge was sparsely peopled, and Miss 
Holly had pupils of all grades, from kin- 
dergarten to high school, but only a few 
in each grade. The sixth grade was the 
largest class in school; it had three girls 
and two boys. To increase their interest 
in bird pictures, Miss Holly promised a 
beautiful bird-book, illustrated in color, 
to the boy or girl who could show the 
best pictures at the beginning of the fall 
term. : 

“Those of you who have no cameras 
can probably borrow them,” she said, “and 
I want you to be generous lending to 
each other. I’m sure no one would enjoy 
the prize if he thought any of the others 
had not had a fair chance to win it.” 

“No,” said Mary Randall, slowly. She 
was looking ‘at Phoebe Dunn and wonder- 
ing if Miss Holly could see any fair 
chance for her. Phoebe was lame, and 
her mother brought her to school in the 
runabout every morning and came for her 
every night. It would be impossible for 
her to run about oul of doors hunting for 
birds. 

“Tt's too bad, when Phoebe is so fond 
of birds,” Mary told Lillian Ray, as they 
walked home together. “She has a dish 
of clean water set out for them to drink 
and bathe in all summer. Last winter, 
she had a shelf nailed up on the house 
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where she kept food for them. Sometimes 
it would be covered with jays, chickadees, 
and nuthatches.” 

“She’d’ love the bird-book too,” agreed 
Lillian. “She spends a lot more time read- 
ing than any of the rest of us.” 

However, the class as a whole adopted 
the plan with enthusiasm. They had the 
rest of the term and all the summer va- 
cation to get the pictures, and birds were 
numerous on the Ridge if people were 
few. It was good fun, too,-as every one 
knows who has tried hunting birds with 
a camera instead of the destructive and 
outlawed gun. Still, the class were all 
young, and photography is difficult for 
beginners. On the first day of school that 
fall, none of the children were really sat- 
isfied with the pictures they had obtained. 

“What did you get?” asked Paul Morton, 
eagerly, of Frank Dodge, as they met in 
front of the schoolhouse. 

“Partridges—ruffed grouse, Miss Holly 
would tell us to call them, What did 
you?” 

“T tried to get an owl,” said Paul, hesi- 
tatingly. “I found the tree where he 
slept days, and took his picture, but the 
leaves are so thick, you can hardly see 
there is an owl there. When I climbed 
up to pull some branches out of the way, 
he got frightened and sailed off like a 
great, gray shadow. I didn’t suppose 
owls could see to fiy in the daytime. I 
snapped him in the air, but I never tried 
to get anything flying before, and he 
didn’t take very well. Of course I’ve 
taken other birds, but they are so small, 
you can hardly see them.” 

“My partridges are not bad,” said 
Frank, slowly. “I found a whole flock 
of them—mother and young ones. They 
were scattered about so I had to stand 
some way off to get them all in, and they 
are too small to look well; but when I 
came closer and the little ones hid away, 
I got a fine view of the old mother, all 
ruffled out. What did you girls get?” 

He turned toward Mary and Lillian, 
who were comparing pictures in one cor- 
ner of the playground. 

“The best I have are some of our 
eanary,” Lillian admitted. “They won’t 
count for the prize, for we were to take 
wild birds, but they are good. I have 
some of wild birds too, but, as Paul says, 
I couldn’t get near enough to make them 
look any size in the pictures. My mother 
didn’t want me to hunt nests; she was 
afraid I would disturb the birds so they 
would leave them.” 

“They do, sometimes,” said Mary, so- 
berly. “I got a lovely picture of a 
cuckoo, and was so pleased, for they are 
extremely shy. But when I found the 
nest and tried to take that, the birds left 
and never came back. I didn’t get much 
of a picture, either; the nest is made of 
sticks, and you can’t see but it is part 
of the bush. I wish I had kept away 
from it.” 

“Do you suppose Phoebe has anything 
at all?” asked Lillian. 

“T’ye never seen her out anywhere, and 
don’t believe she can get out,” replied 


Frank, who lived on the next farm to 


Phoebe’s father’s. “I wish she could 
have seen my old partridge.” 

“Well, we shall soon know,” said Paul. 
“T can hear the car now.” 

“And Miss Holly is riding with them,” 
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added Lillian, 
around the curve. 
eagerly, “Phoebe has some pictures. 

is showing them to Miss Holly now.” 

“Perhaps Miss Holly is showing some 
to her,” suggested doubtful Mary. 

But when the car stopped, it was easy 
to see that Phoebe was showing and ex- 
plaining the pictures. 

“QO Phoebe! what have you?” asked the 
other girls, running forward, as Mrs. Dunn 
helped Phoebe from the car. 

But Miss Holly had gathered up the 
views and taken them into the school- 
house. She rang the bell for school be- 
fore Phoebe had time to explain anything. 

The morning exercises seemed unusually 
long to the sixth-grade pupils that day. 
They were glad that Miss Holly took up 
the photographs immediately afterward. 

“T have Phoebe Dunn’s pictures al- 
ready,” she said after briefly recalling 
the prize offer. ‘Will the rest of the 
grade please bring theirs?” 

One by one, the boys and girls came to 
Miss Holly’s desk and laid down their 
photographs. They all glanced quickly at 
the bird-book, which lay on the desk, open 
at an interesting picture of a bluebird 


as the runabout came 
“See,” she went on 
She 
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Whate’er the theme, the maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending; 

I saw her singing at her work, 
And o’er the sickle bending ; 

I listen’d, motionless and still; 

And, as I mounted up the hill, 

The music in my heart I bore, 

Long after it was heard no more. 

—William Wordsworth. 


Sentence Sermon 


It is a comely fashion to be glad— 
Joy is the grace we say to God. 
—Jean Ingelow. 


family in their own lovely colors. Lillian 
Ray was the last. 

“Mine are not wild-bird pictures,’ she 
confessed shyly, as she laid them down. 

“But very good ones, just the same,” 
said Miss Holly, smiling. She held up 
the pictures for the school to see: Lillian’s 
canary in three poses—eating, sleeping, 
and singing. 

“These are Mary Randall’s,” she added, 
taking up another set. The cuckoo had 


taken beautifully, but the whole school | 


were sorry when Mary told how he had 
been driven from his home. Paul’s ob- 
scure owl came next, and then Miss Holly 
exclaimed with pleasure at Frank’s in- 
dignant partridge. 

“But Phoebe’s are the best of all!’ she 
decided, smiling down at the little lame 
girl. “I am sure you will all agree that 
Phoebe has won the prize.” 

She held up Phoebe’s pictures, one at 
a time—interesting views of a family of 
chipping sparrows. There were a pair of 
chippies eating meal on the Dunn piazza, 
a chippy at the drinking-dish, the cozy 
nest among the vines, mother chippy on 
the nest, the nest and eggs, and three 
baby chippies perched on the piazza rail, 
mustering courage to fly. 

“The chippy is the tamest bird we have,” 
Miss Holly explained. “Phoebe has 
sprinkled meal all summer for this pair, 
to make them tamer still. She didn’t 
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Hunting for a Fairy 
LORNA LOWRY SLOCOMBE 


(Exactly as written by our youngest versifier, 

who is ‘‘going-on-nine.’’) 

Deep in the honeysuckle cup— 

That’s the place for a fairy to sup! 

Long have I looked on the silvery lake, 

But only I find the old white drake. 

Often I look on top of the hill, 

But everything there is silent and still. 

In the night, if I am awake, : 

I hear, down by the lake, 

A piping sweet and clear! 

And that is all I hear. 


I think there is a fairy there, 
But I cannot find it. 

And, except the fireflies’ light, 
It is all the dark, black night. 


have to look for them, just sat on the 
piazza, while they hopped and pecked 
around her. They did not mind her look- 
ing into their nest, for they had learned ~ 
to trust her. You see that they are 
neither frightened nor angry in any of the 
pictures.” 

Mary Randall lifted her hand. 

“There were a pair of robins in our 
orchard all summer,” she said regretfully. 
“If I had fed them, perhaps I might have 
got them tame so I could have made some 
good pictures without scaring the cuckoos.” 

“I’ve seen lots of those same brown- 
headed sparrows, but I didn’t know you 
could tame them,” volunteered Lillian. 
“T’ll have something besides canaries next 
year.” 

The boys said nothing, but it is prob- 
able that next year they too will be 
photographing birds less shy than owls 
and ruffed grouse. 

“Phoebe Dunn!” called Miss Holly, 
and the whole school clapped enthusi- 
astically, as Phoebe came forward on her 
little crutch to receive the prize. 

[All rights reserved] 


Longest Fence in the World 


The United States and Mexican govert- 
ments plan to build a five-strand wire 
fence, the longest in the world. From Hl 
Paso, Tex., it will run west 1,000 miles 
to the Pacific Ocean, south of San Diego, 
marking the boundary line between the 
United States and Mexico. At two-mile 
intervals, signs will warn that it is un- 
lawful to climb over, or crawl under or 
through the fence. No fence is required 
south and east of Hl Paso, as there the 
line is the Rio Grande. : 


Peter Pan of the White House 


Peter Pan, fox terrier, four or five 
months old, with a white body and a black 
head, has succeeded Laddie Boy, Airedale, 
in the position of White House dog. Lad- 
die Boy has moved from Washington, and 
now lives in Boston at the home of Harry 
Barker of the U.S. Secret Service, who 
was Mrs. Harding’s personal guard dur- 
ing the administration of President 
Harding. F 


Japanese Want Bibles 


There are being printed in the United 
States half a million copies of the Bible 
in the Japanese language. AS soon as 
the order can be completed, they will be 
sent to the earthquake sufferers in Japan. 
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HREE-QUARTERS of a century of 

fellowship and achievement were cele- 
brated at West Newton, Mass., when the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of the First Unitarian Church in Newton 
was observed, Saturday and Sunday, No- 
vember 17 and 18. Rey. Paul 8. Phalen 
is minister of the church. 

The celebration opened Saturday eve- 
ning with a parish reunion and dinner. 


. Attending the reunion were 250 present 


and former members of the parish, and 
letters were read from members of other 
days now living as far distant as Minne- 
sota and Oklahoma. Henry Whitmore, 
chairman of the anniversary committee, 
introduced George H. Ellis, who presided 
over the dinner. 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot brought greetings 
to the society from the American Unita- 
rian Association. He emphasized the part 
the First Society in Newton had played in 
the support of the Association. He paid 
a well-merited tribute to the services of 
Mr. Ellis in connection with the publica- 
tion of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, and 
ealled attention to the fact that George 
Hutchinson, also of this society, had 
served for twenty years as one of the 
directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation and for many years as its treas- 
urer. He recalled the notable progress 
that had been made in the society under 
the thirty-seven years of the ministry of 
Rey. Julian Clifford Jaynes. 

The next speaker was Charles H. Strong 
of New York City, president of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League. He enlivened the 
oceasion with stories, and related some of 
the achievements of the League in various 
parts of the country. 

John W. Weeks, Secretary of War, 
and a member of the board of trustees of 
this society, was to have spoken at the 
dinner, but found it impossible to be pres- 
ent. In a letter written’ by him and 
read at the dinner, Secretary Weeks made 
some comments on church attendance. 

“IT am especially solicitous that that 
phase,” he wrote, ‘may be constantly and 
repeatedly impressed on the people. What- 
ever may be their religious views, and 
however devoted they may be to the af- 
fairs of their church and the desire to 
create a sound religious and moral atmos- 
phere, I am confident they cannot do their 
best work unless they. are at least com- 
paratively regular church attendants. I 
feel I can say without reservation that 
I never went to church without getting 
something beneficial out of the service. 
In all cases, I think, there must be some 
loss in one’s usefulness to the community 
unless one preserves the proper relation- 
ship to the church and its activities. 

“Under Mr. Phalen’s leadership and 
with fhe splendid facilities offered to the 
public in West Newton, it seems to me great 
opportunities are being thrown away if 
those who have the liberal tendencies 
which connection with our church im- 
plies do not take advantage of their op- 
portunity and become identified with the 
work of the church.” 


\ 
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West Newton Has a History 


. | Seventy-fifth Anniversary of Vigorous Parish 


On Sunday morning a congregation of 
more than 400 heard Mr. Phalen preach 
the anniversary sermon, largely historical 
in content, and rededicate the newly en- 
larged and rearranged chancel. He read 
the Bible lesson from the beautiful new 
lectern, a memorial to Nancy Delia Ben- 
jamin Pearson. 

The chureh as a factor in the life of 
the community was the theme of the final 
event of the celebration, the community 
service held Sunday evening. Prof. Wil- 
liam Wallace Fenn of Harvard Univer- 
sity gave the principal address, and other 
clergymen who participated were Dr. Ad- 
dison Moore, First Unitarian Church, 
Chestnut Hill; Rev. J. Edgar Park, Second 
(Congregational) ‘Church in Newton; Rev. 
Fred W. Peakes, Lincoln Park Baptist 
Church, West Newton; Rev. George L. 
Parker, Newton Center Unitarian Church ; 
Rey. Chester A. Drummond, Channing 
Church, Newton; and Mr. Phalen. 

Dr. Fenn described the breaking down 
of denominational antagonisms and the 
growth in fellowship among the churches 
during the past seventy-five years, and 
pointed out the shift in emphasis from 
personal salvation to the social expression 
of the religion of service that had taken 
place during this period. He stated that, 
as compared with the optimism that pre- 
vailed back in 1848 when the society was 
founded, the present was a period of pes- 
simism, of a threatened breakdown of 
spiritual values, of a definite challenge 
to Christianity and the churches. 

An historical sketch of the society was 
published in commemoration of the anni- 
versary. It was written by Lawrence 
Shaw Mayo. Unlike most towns of the 
vicinity, Newton was unaffected by the 
Unitarian movement of the early nine- 
teenth century. The Congregational 
churches remained orthodox. In West 
Newton, however, a small group of men 
and women of the Unitarian faith began 
in 1844 to hold meetings occasionally, first 
in the old brick hotel at Washington and 
Watertown Streets, and later in Village 
Hall. Among them was Horace Mann, 
father of the public-school idea, who was 
then conducting a normal school on the 
site of the present Unitarian church. 

Mr. Mann, William Parker, then super- 
intendent of the Boston & Worcester Rail- 
road, John Mead, and a few others or- 
ganized the society in 1848, and on No- 
vember 22 of that year, the first minister, 
Rey. William Orne White of Salem, Mass., 
was installed. It was not till 1860 that 
the society was able to erect its first meet- 
ing-house, a simple wooden structure 
standing where Players Hall now is. 
During the enlargement of the building 
in 1868, the Unitarians accepted a cordial 
invitation to hold their meetings in the 
Second (Congregational) Church, and the 
same hospitality was again enjoyed during 
the construction of the present Unitarian 
Church, which was dedicated in 1906. 
Active in this building enterprise was the 
late Edwin B. Haskell, for many years 
editor of the Boston Herald, who served 
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as chairman of the finance committee, of 
which John W. Weeks, now Secretary of 
War, was treasurer, and Josiah H. Bacon, 
chairman of the building committee. 

A notable pastorate in the West Newton 
Chureh was that of the late Rey. Julian 
Clifford Jaynes, which extended over 
thirty-seven years. He was ordained at 
the same time that he was installed as 
minister, and never occupied any other 
pulpit. During his ministry, the West 
Newton Church became one of the largest 
and most active in the Unitarian denomi- 
nation. Mr. Phalen is in the second year 
of his ministry of this chureh, having 
been called last year from a _ ten-year 
pastorate of All Souls Unitarian Church 
in Augusta, Me. 

Members of the anniversary commit- 
tee were Henry Whitmore, chairman; 
Emma M. Newhall, secretary ; Mrs. Ellery 
Peabody, Arthur BH. Pearson, Josiah BE. 
Bacon, Sumner Robinson, Lawrence Mayo, 
Lawrence Shaw Mayo, Charles H. Hatfield, 
Henry P. Talbot, and David W. Wells. 
A special committee, consisting of William 
B. Baker, chairman; Arthur E. Pearson 
and Alfred T. Haskell, supervised the 
chancel alterations. 


Notable Bible Lectures 


J. T. Sunderland, D.D., minister of the 
Unitarian church at Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 
is preaching a series of sermons on the 
Bible, entitled “The New and Better Bible 
which Modern Scholarship is giving to the 
World.” Dr. Sunderland is one of the best- 
informed and most vigorous among men 
who are to-day speaking and writing on 
the Bible from the thorough liberal stand- 
point. His work “The Origin and Char- 
acter of the Bible” has already passed 
through five editions. It has been trans- 
lated into three European languages, and 
permission is asked to translate it into a 
fourth. Dr. Sunderland will preach every 
other Sunday, alternating the course with 
discourses on a variety of subjects of prac- 
tical and living religion. The subjects are 
timely and suggestive, as follows: (1) 
“The Lamentable Popular Ignorance of 
the Bible. Causes,” (2) “The Bible as 
Literature,” (3) “What Claim does the 
Bible make as to Inspiration, Infallibility, 
and Authority?’ (4) “The Origin of the 
Old Testament,” (5) “The Origin of the 
New Testament,” (6) “Old Testament His- 
tory and Legend,’ (7) “The Genesis 
Legends: Where did they come from?” 
(8) “How the Old and New Testaments 
Came Down to Us,” (9) “Old Testament 
Prophets and Prophecy,” (10) “Messianic 
Prophecy : The Relation of the Old Testa- 
ment to the New,” (11) ‘Old Testament 
Fiction: Ruth, Esther, and Jonah,” (12) 
“The Book of Psalms,” (13) “The Teach- 
ings of Jesus,” (14) “The Teachings of 
Paul,” (15) “False and True Methods of 
Bible Interpretation,” (16) ‘The Need 
of a Shorter and Expurgated Bible,” (17) 
“Where to Find the Best that is in the 
Bible,” (18) “The Greatly Increased 
Moral and Religious Value of the New 
Bible of Modern Scholarship.” 


What the American public want is a 
tragedy—with a happy ending.—William 
Dean Howells, 
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“The Register” Campaign 
Gets Into Public Press 


Those in charge of church publicity, as 
Tur Recister Campaign continues, appre- 
ciate more and more the working value 
of the paper. In instances, news items re- 
ferring to the value of the paper are in- 
serted in the public press, as in the fol- 
lowing case, when the item took the form 
of a pastoral letter, written by Rev. 
Frank B. Crandall, minister of the church 
at Ayer, Mass., and published in the Ayer 
Public Spirit: 

Dear Friends—The publishers of Tun CuRIs- 
TIAN RuarstHR have requested that Unitarian 
ministers throughout the country observe No- 
vember 4 as CHRISTIAN Ruaistmr Sunday. Be- 
lieving that each church should keep in step 
in every good denominational work, the min- 
ister is glad to take part in the project of pro- 
moting the work of the oldest and best known 
of Unitarian publications, 

It igs hardly necessary to say why church 
periodicals need special support. There is 
nothing more dismal than some of the old- 
fashioned church papers and magazines. When 
the writer was a university teacher, he used 
to see the leading periodicals of all the 
churches prominently displayed for the reader 
on a rack in the university library. He used 
to sample them all. Some of them seemed to 
have two main objects, boasting of the per- 
fections of the church of which they were the 
mouthpiece, and abuse of every other church. 
The solemn conceit and crude bigotry of some 
of these denominational periodicals were enough 
to disgust and shock any ordinary heathen in 
a foreign land. 

Tun CHRISTIAN RucisTHR is not that kind 
of paper. There is no trace in it of the 
know-it-all, holier-than-thou spirit. The writer 
has never read in it a word of abuse, scorn, 
contempt, or ill-will for any other body of 
Christians or any other religion. Unitarians 
may be proud of THr CHRISTIAN RugisTmrR for 
not having some of the characteristics that 
make church papers a by-word. 

Unitarians may be proud of TH CHRISTIAN 
RHeistHrR also as realizing many of the ideals 
of journalism. first, it furnishes news of 
important events in the life of Unitarian 
churches throughout the United States and 
Canada as well as timely accounts of notable 
happenings in the life of other churches and 
religions. In its articles and editorials it aims 
to enlighten the public mind and touch the 
public conscience. It doesn’t speak as the 
mouthpiece of any political or social propa- 
ganda, either capitalistic or radical. Its policy 
is to take up what is best out of conservative 
and liberal thought and blend them in a true, 
living, progressive teaching. 

The publishers of Ton CHRISTIAN RNGISTER 
are out to gain many new subscribers and 
have reduced the price of the paper 25 per 
cent. The necessities of life are not merely 
food, clothing, and shelter, but, as the Book 
of Common Prayer says, ‘‘those things which 
are requisite and necessary as well for the 
body as the soul.” The necessities for the 
inner life of the intellect include, among 
Many other things, metropolitan and local 
papers to keep one informed, and magazines 
like the Literary Digest and the Review of Re- 
views to help toward an understanding of 
events. 

Unless the spirit is the least part of a man 
and religion of Jess importance than the or- 
dinary affairs of business then every home needs 
a religious periodical as one of the necessities 
of civilized life. : 


Such a paper you have in THm CHRISTIAN 
Reerster. Under the editorship of Dr. Albert 
C. Dieffenbach the paper has had a veritable 
rebirth of energy, spirit, and usefulness. The 
writer knows the editor personally. He is a 
good fellow in the best sense of the word, a 
true journalist, a sane, keen, ardent church- 
man, keeping in view at the same time present 
tasks and future ideals. The minister and 
all other subscribers in this parish would like 
to see “More Unitarian homes, and Taw CurIs- 
TIAN RuGiIsTHrR in every home.” 

FRANK B. CRANDALL. 


Church calendars also continue to carry 
telling notices: 


“Please do not forget that we want your 
subscription to THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
Tue Recister is a good family paper. It 
has a fearless and vigorous editorial page. 
It has articles for thinking people by per- 
sons well known in the field about which 
they write. It has every week as good 
stories for boys and girls as can be found 
in any magazine. It has two pages of 
book reviews which a leading publisher 
has said are the best in any religious 
paper. It has news, compact and read- 
able, of all that is taking place in the de- 
nomination, in this country and abroad, 
as well as reports of international reli- 
gious activities. The price has recently 
returned to $3 a year. Why not hand 
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your subscription to Mr. Walkley, who 
has agreed to further the distribution of 
the paper in this parish?’—Oalendar, 
Marblehead, Mass. 


“Hand your subscription to THE Rreis- 
Ter to Mr. Williams. By so doing you 
help our yonng people. They will get the 
eredits and commissions. To-day is Rxrc- 
ister .Sunday. Thirty subscribers is our 
quota.”—Calendar, Westminster Church, 
Providence, R.I. 


Mr. Reifsnider 
Applies for Fellowship 


Rey. Edson Reifsnider of the Universal- 
ist Church has formally applied for mem- _ 
bership in the Unitarian Fellowship, 
through the Pacific States Committee. 


Robert Collyer Born Century Ago 


Sunday, December 9, marks the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Robert Collyer. That afternoon at four 
o’clock a special memorial vesper service 
will be held in the Community Church, 
Park Avenue and 34th Street, New York 
City. This was the church of which Dr. 


‘Collyer was minister thirty-three years. 


The service will include special music 
and readings, with addresses by Rey. 
John Haynes Holmes, Dr. Minot Simons, 
and others. A full account of the pro- 
ceedings will appear in a future issue of 
THE REGISTER. 


TWO PAGEANTS FOR THE CHURCH 
“THE NATIVITY” 


and 


‘“‘THE CONSECRATION OF SIR GALAHAD”’ 
By EUGENE R. and ELIZABETH B. SHIPPEN 


These pageants for Christmas and Easter are especially prepared for presentation in the 


church, and have been successfully given in city and country churches. 
are ordinarily sufficient. Detailed and complete suggestions are given for presentation. 


for descriptive circular. 


Three rehearsals 
Send 


Illustrated. $1.60 postpaid 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


WE are arranging at all times—at home and abroad—Individual Tours coverin 
transportation, Hotel accommodations, etc., for Individuals, Families and ae 
Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 


We are also offering a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALI- 
FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 


OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST 
AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 


INDIES— 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK’S TRAVELER’S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


3 DOORS FROM KEITH’S THEATRE he 


Telephone Beach 8300 


150 Offices throughout the World 


“a 
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Rocky Mountain Conference 


The pre-conference meeting of the Rocky 
Mountain churches, Sunday evening, No- 
vember 4, was largely attended. It was 
held in Unity Church, Denver, Col. About 
400 were present. The subject of the 
meeting was, “The Present-Day Challenge 
to Religious Liberals.” The speakers were 
Rey. Curtis W. Reese; Rabbi William 
Friedman of Temple Emmanuel, Denver, 
Col.; Rey. Robert Hopkin of the First Con- 
gregational Church, Denver; Rev. H. N. 
Niles of the First Universalist Church, 
Denver; Rev. David H. Fouse of the Re- 
formed Church. 

The conference met Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 6. Most of the delegates had arrived 
the previous day, and were entertained 
by members of the church. 

At 11 a.m. Tuesday, the program began. 
Rey. Celian Ufford of Colorado Springs 
pointed out that if Liberal religion is to 


_ progress, it must: keep abreast of the times 


both in intelligence and in application to 
the problems of society. Rev. Ernest 
Smith of Fort Collins spoke of the vic- 
tories of the past, and of a militant pro- 
gram for the future. The afternoon was 
taken up by the Women’s Alliance. Rev. 
Curtis W. Reese gave an address on the 
study program of The Alliance. He sug- 
gested a study of the modern approach 
to truth by means of the scientific method. 
He also recommended a thorough study 
of the needs of the community by having 
speakers come before The Alliance repre- 
senting organizations serving the city and 
State in vital human ways. Mrs. Helena 
Hawley was elected president of the Rocky 
Mountain Associate Alliance. 

At the evening service Rev. H. H. Kel- 
lington of Salt Lake City delivered an 
address on “The Soul of Unitarianism.” 
Mr. Kellington stated that Unitarianism 
was a spiritual, rational, and co-operative 
religion which should do great good in 
the world. Charles B. Lory, president of 
the agricultural college at. Fort Collins, 
spoke on “Truth! Let not the Lips say 
what the Heart Denies.” Mr. Lory’s ad- 
dress was received with enthusiasm and 
he strongly recommended that the teach- 
ing of the Sunday-school should not con- 
tradict the scientific education of the 
schools and colleges, as it might lead to 
moral disorder. Mr. Reese delivered the 
last address, on “A Religion for the New 
Day.” He said that any progressive reli- 
gion must permit open discussion, pos- 
sess wide charity for other people’s 
opinions, emphasize intellectual integrity 
and thoroughness in our thinking. : 

No report would be complete without 
expressing appreciation of the work of 
Dr. George Gilmour, minister of the 
church, and -Mrs. Gilmour. They had 
made careful preparation for the confer- 
ence, and to them much of its success 
was due. BH. wie 


Rev. John Sayles Installed 


Rey. John Sayles was installed pastor 
of the First Liberal Church, Mount Ver- 
non, N.Y., Monday evening, November 5. 


‘The call to worship and the invocation 


were given by Rey. Charles BE. Potter. Dr. 
A. W. Grose read the Scripture. The in- 


_ stallation sermon was preached by Dr. 
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John Smith Lowe, superintendent of 
churches for the Universalist General 
Convention. His subject was, “God and 
Man.” Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, in an address, 
said, among other things: “The church 
has one right and reason for its existence, 
that is, to unite people and to bring in 
the kingdom of God on earth. The essen- 
tial principle of Christianity is fellow- 
ship.” Maitland B. Sloat, president of 
the board of trustees, read the act of 
installation. Mr. Sayles replied. Wel- 
come to the Universalist Fellowship was 
given by Dr. Thomas H. Patterson, and 
to the Unitarian Fellowship by Rev. 
Walter Reid Hunt. The welcome to the 
churches of Mount Vernon and to the 
Ministers’ Association was given by Rev. 
Melford L. Brown, A reception to Mr. 
and Mrs. Sayles followed. 


New Memorial Parish House 


The church at Orlando, Fla., Rev. 


George H. Badger, begins another sea-| 


son with promise. A beautiful pipe organ 
was installed during the summer, the gift 
of Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Walker; a new 
parish house, convenient and comfortable, 
has been erected adjoining the church 
building, as a memorial to Mrs. Catherine 
Gronninger Gore, and will add greatly 
to the social activities; Unity Alliance, 
with added members, under the leadership 
of Rey. Mary A. Safford, its president, 
has prepared an exceptionally attractive 
program for the winter; the Laymen’s 
League is doubling its membership and 
more than doubling its energy. On the 
last Wednesday evening of each month 
the Alliance and the League will meet 
together at dinner, to confer and frater- 
nize. Rey. George H. Badger has opened 
his Sunday evening services with a course 
on “Five Great Historic Documents and 
What They Mean in the Story of De- 
mocracy’—Magna Carta, the Declaration 
of Independence, the Constitution of the 
United States, the Monroe Doctrine, and 
the Covenant of the League of Nations 
being the documents to be considered. ° 


Young People’s 
Attendance Record 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League’s in- 
terest in church attendance will focus on 
the young people during the present year. 

“Tf all our churches (every one of 
them) will furnish this information,” a 
League bulletin says, “the consolidated 
result will be of almost incalculable value, 
in various different ways, and of interest 
to each individual church.” Last winter 
attendance reports of 202 churches were 
received. 

The names of the ten churches report- 
ing the best records will be published each 
month in the following groups: (a) 
churches with a previous average attend- 
ance of over 100, (6) of 50 to 100, and 
(c) of less than 50. 

The three chapters which report the 
most notable increase in attendance at 
their respective churches, one in each 
group, will be invited to send a delegate 
entirely at League expense to the fourth 
annual chapter convention next Septem- 
ber. 


| 
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Another Degree 
for Dr. Drummond 


Friends of Dr. William H. Drummond 
will be glad to hear that the Hungarian 
National University of Szeged has con- 
ferred the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws upon him. Szeged is the successor 
of the University in Kolozvar, which has 
been turned into Roumanian by the Rou- 
manian Government. This degree is very 
seldom given in Hungary, and is regarded 
as a very high distinction, 


THE 


CHILDREN’S 
BIBLE 


A translation in simple English of selections from 
the Old and New Testaments. Arranged by 


Henry A. Sherman and Charles F. Kent 


with 30 full-page illustrations in 
full color and duotone; beauti- 
fully bound and printed 


“T spent an evening of delight recently in 
reading the stories of the Old Book as arranged 
in the Children’s Bible. The mechanical make- 
up of the book is attractive and the language 
arrangement together with the beautiful illus- 
trations combine to give it charm that appeals 
to old and young alike. May this book find 
its way into the homes and the hearts of the 
nation’s children.” W.G. Lanpes, General Sec- 
retary, World’s Sunday-School Association, 


At all Bookstores, $3.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597-599 Fifth Avenue New York 


S 


ie 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


pe following hotels are worthy_of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 7 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


UAE SONUUUOENDUANCSUNAUETANNADHEHOTNENNANAATORSEANTHNONONOMC HOA NOAI NAILIN} 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


FMTTren MMM TMNT SUT STO © TTDI STOTT 


= TeTITMMMS ULI MIS MM STINT SITLL TILT 
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A Mission Heroine 


One of the delegates to the recent Min- 
nesota Unitarian Conference at St. Cloud 
was a quiet, little, sad-eyed woman, Rey. 
Milma Sophia Lappala from Virginia, Minn. 
Together with her husband, the late Rey. 
Risto Lappala, she took up the work 
among the Finns in the Northwest, or- 
ganized a number of churches on the Iron 
Range with Virginia as center, and visited 
other Finnish settlements besides. 


REV. MILMA SOPHIA LAPPALA 


Last winter, says the St. Cloud Journal- 
Press, October 25, her husband took sick, 
but undertook, nevertheless, his annual 
visit to a Finnish church in Montana. On 
the train he became ill with paralysis 
and went home, to die a few days later, 
only thirty-nine years old. His widow 
took the cruel stroke in true Christian 
spirit, and now not only takes care of 
her four fatherless children, but serves 
three churches and two mission stations, 
driving up to fifty miles even in mid- 
winter to preach and comfort her people. 

The Finns are a strong-hearted, liberty- 
loving people, who in the days of Gustavus 
Adolphus fought in the Swedish armies, 
and their dogged courage decided the for- 
tunes of many a bloody conflict. At 
Breitenfeld in Saxony, where Tilly threw 
Pappenheim and his hitherto invincible 
ironclad Walloons against the Finns, six 
desperate attacks failed to break their 
ranks, and in the seventh attempt the 
Finns crushed their adversary. Later 
for many years the Finns resisted the 
Russians and even under more than a 
century of Russian rule and oppression 
tenaciously clung to their language and 
culture, so that in 1918 they were ready 
to take their place among the free and 
independent peoples of the world. 

As among the Scandinavians—with 
whom the Finns were connected for many 
centuries—there is practically no illit- 
eracy among the Finns, and Mrs. Lap- 
pala is a true daughter of her people. 
She not only speaks but reads and writes 
Finnish, Russian, Swedish, and English, 
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and this brave little woman stands as a 
leader among her people, who, acquiring 
the language and traditions of America, 
are in the process of transformation and 
will add a strong and valuable strain to 
our American nation. 


A Visit to Erie, Pa. 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach delivered his 
address on ‘The Menace of Fundamental- 
ism” before the members and friends of 
the Liberal Club of the First Unitarian 
Church, Erie, Pa., Friday evening, No- 
vember 9. He also preached in the church, 
of which Rev. Charles J. Dutton is the 
successful and popular minister, on Sun- 
day morning, November 11, on the subject, 
“The Reformation is Coming.” Both au- 
diences were large. The work of the 
Erie congregation has greatly prospered 
in recent years. It consists of unusual 
people, including many men and women 
conspicuous in the larger life of the com- 
munity. They are real liberals, and not 
mere tolerants. They have their daily 
faith, and when Sunday comes they 
celebrate it heartily and gladly in wor- 
ship. As in every genuine Unitarian 
household, they greatly desire to diffuse 
their gospel. Erie is a city of extraor- 
dinary development, the population having 
grown rapidly to 127,000. The opportu- 
nity is exceptional, and Mr. Dutton is 
sedulous and skillful in keeping the cause 
before the community. His knowledge of 
the technique of journalism and his ex- 
ceeding adaptability among all kinds of 
people enable him to make inyaluable 
contacts. His ministry proper in both 
teaching and preaching has been rewarded 
in every way. As many readers of THE 
REGISTER know, Mr. Dutton enjoys a repu- 
tation as a writer of mystery stories, 
which are issued by a leading American 
publisher. This is his avyocation, and 
judging by the large sale of his third book, 
and the promise of the fourth which is 
about to go to press, it will give him 
ample satisfaction for the employment of 
hours of relaxation from the growing du- 
ties of his parish. 


Laymen’s Sunday, December 9 


Laymen’s Sunday will be generally 
observed in Unitarian churches through- 
out the United States and Canada on 
December 9. It is expected that nearly 
a thousand Unitarian laymen will preach 
sermons and take other parts in the serv- 
ices of Laymen’s Sunday. 

“Many of our most conservative min- 
isters, making the experiment with grave 
doubts of its advisability, have become 
the most ardent adyocates of Laymen’s 
Sunday,” says a statement from the Lay- 
men’s League. 

A minister writes to a colleague: 

“December 9 is Laymen’s Sunday. If 
observed in your church, it will give you 
a free Sunday—a chance to preach some- 
where else. Don’t. Go to your own 
church and sit with your wife and chil- 
dren. Why? Because your absence will 
create the impression that Laymen’s Sun- 
day is observed merely as a substitute 
measure. 

“Your people are saying, ‘Be one of us 
on Laymen’s Sunday. That is what we 
want you to be always!’ ” 
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King’s Chapel Preaching Mission 


The visiting preacher for next week at 
the daily services at King’s Chapel, on 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday at 12.15 
Pp.M., and on Wednesday at 5 p.m., will be 
Rey. Frederick May Eliot, minister of 
Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn. The week’s 
services will begin as usual with an organ 
recital on Monday from 12.15 to 1 p.m. 
The organist will be Mr. Francis W. Snow 
of Trinity Church, Boston. On Friday at 
12.15 p.m., the speaker will be Rev. Boyn- - 
ton Merrill, associate minister of the new 
Old South Church, Boston. 


Yonkers at its Work 


With the first Sunday of October the 
work of the four organizations of the 
church at Yonkers, N.Y., began,—those 
of the Laymen’s League, the Alliance, the 
Young People’s Union, and the Lend a 
Hand Circle. The chapter of the Lay- 
men’s League had an enthusiastic meet- 
ing Wednesday evening, September 26, 
at which Charles Bolte of Pelham, N.Y., 
gave a report of the General Conference 
at New Haven. On the evening of Octo- 
ber 3 the executive committee met at the 
Getty House to formulate plans for the 
season. The Alliance began activities 
October 3 with a weekly all-day sewing 


‘meeting for the Red Cross, the hospitals, 


and the Charity Organization society. At 
each meeting a representative from an- 
other church will be present and will de- 
scribe plans for co-operative service in 
the community. The young people have 
worked out a community survey project 
for open community candle-light gather- 
ings every other Sunday night. Some of 
the subjects discussed will be “Building 
a Christian Home in Yonkers,” “Chris- 
tian Citizenship,’ ‘‘World Friendship.” 
In addition to the discussions, light re- 
freshments will be served, and community 
singing will be enjoyed. The children of 
the Lend a Hand Society who also are 
members of the Sunday-school have a 
definite plan for regular service and com- 
munity work. All these activities will 
gather about the central idea of co-op- 
eration—in the church and with other 
churches—for better social and religious 
conditions. 
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Third Annual Christmas Offer 


The third annual Christmas book offer 
of THe Reeister differs from the preced- 
ing ones in this respect,—it features one 
remarkable book, ‘The Christ Story,” by 
Dr. Abraham M. Rihbany, which is a real 
possession for all liberal people. Accom- 


-panying this book there will be three of 


the “best sellers” in the field of fiction, 
all new, as follows: Joseph ©. Lincoln’s 
“Dr. Nye,’ John Buchan’s “Midwinter,” 
and William J. Locke’s “The Lengthened 
Shadow,’ and in the field of religion, 
especially suited for a minister or a 
studious layman, Prof. Francis G. Pea- 
body’s “The Apostle Paul.” 

Please see the announcement on page 
23 of this issue. 


American Unitarian Association 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, November 13, 
1923, at 2 P.M. 

Present: Messrs. Blinn, Eliot, Fuller, 
Griffin, Hobbs, Park, Reese, Richardson, 
Robertson, Rohrer, Tufts, Wright, Mrs. 
Dewey, Mrs. Fitz, and Miss Lowell. 

In the absence of the secretary, Mr. 
Robertson was chosen secretary for the 
meeting. 

The president outlined briefly the re- 
cent activities of the several departments 
of the Association and particularly in the 
Departments of Religious Education and 
Church Extension. 

The treasurer presented his statement 
for the month of October as follows: 


ROCHIPTS 


Cash on hand October 1, 1923.... 
MoM Gonations . 0.0 ese ceeceees 
Bequest of Robert H. Hays 
of Newburgh, N.Y., to create 
the Robert H. Hays Fund. . 
Unitarian Service Pension So- 
ciety Permanent Fund: Gift 
of Mrs. Sarah BH. Somers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sustentation Fund, Unitarian 
Campaign, Incorporated, on 
BCCOUNE 2 ose owe velo tAcanes 
Church Equipment Account, 
Unitarian Campaign, Incor- 
porated, on account ...... 
Religious Education Fund, 
Unitarian Campaign, Incor- 
porated, on account....... 
International Congress of Re- 
ligious Liberals Account, 
Unitarian Campaign, Incor- 
porated, on account....... 
Chureh Extension Account, 
Unitarian Campaign, Incor- 
porated, on account..... 
Washington Pews Fund ... 
' Investments received for rein- 
VOSPMEME sic soc ctelernia s ayaiieie 
Investment Church Buiding 
Loan Fund—repaid on loans 
Income of invested funds.... 
Interest 3 
Reimbursed for advances on 
General Missionary Work. . 41 
Reimbursed for advances on 
Department of Church Ex- 
tension 
Reimbursed for advances on 
Unitarian Buildings 


$6,115.77 
1,029.00 


16,659.30 


500.00 


5,850.00 
4,031.50 


2,250.00 


200.00 
2,250.00 
400.00 
106,092.52 


3,225.00 
18,163.55 
20.05 


200.00 
23.95 


$167,011.05 


PAYMENTS 
For missiona urposes (societies, 
etc.) ee < ed Re ta tie ete otaloate $9,620.98 
Salaries and other missionary 
BPERPCNBES 9 50.0's, 0.0.00 c.010 «bina 2,990.98 
Church Extension Account... + 4,544.96 


Church Wquipment Account. . 
Religious Education Fund..... 600.94 
International Congress of Re- 

ligious Liberals Account .. 
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Edward §S. Philbrick Fund— 

Ut: b.) Mes ox Roe is <4 25.08 
Centenary Commission—Ad- 

VATCOB! cntis\caissusie oe ee 1,500.00 
Income Sustentation Fund... 2,852.36 
Publication Department 4,500.00 
Expenses Unitarian Buildings 1,350.07 
Investments and reinvestments 103,369.85 
Accrued interest on bonds pur- 

Chased sidisceinx 55.915) eee 1,215.70 
Investments Church Building 

Loan Fund—loans ........ 4,930.13 
Payments on account of sun- 

dry -trust funds *. cl) ncaete es 8,962.61 

Cash on hand November 1, 1923 .. 16,083.89 
$167,011.05 


Upon the recommendation of the finance 
committee it was 


Voted, That the treasurer be and he is 
hereby authorized to acquire $20,000 par value 
mortgage bonds of the Independent Congre- 
gational Society of Jamestown, N.Y., upon 
such terms as he shall determine. 

Voted, Upon the recommendation of the 
finance committee, that the treasurer be and 
is hereby authorized to loan to the Beacon 
Press the sum of $2,000. 

Voted, That the treasurer be and hereby is 
authorized to loan to Unity Church of Natick, 
Mass., the sum of $1,000 upon the terms in- 
dicated by the treasurer’s letter of this date 
to Mr. Horace B. Gale. 

Voted, That the treasurer be and is hereby 
authorized to purchase for the Association 
property in Hollywood, Calif., upon such terms 
as he shall deem wise, and to appoint any 
agent or attorney for such purpose, provided 
that the total amount paid by this Association 
for the acquisition of a clear title to the prop- 
erty shall not exceed the sum of $10,000. 

Voted, That the treasurer is hereby author- 
ized to dispose of the real estate of the 
Association situate at Holyoke, Mass., and 
to execute, acknowledge, and deliver any deed 
or other instrument which may be necessary 
or convenient. : 

Voted, That the treasurer be and is hereby 
authorized to dispose of the lot of land be- 
longing to this Association situated on Hast 
Lincoln Avenue, Nantucket, Mass., and con- 
taining 2,250 square feet more or less, upon 
such terms as he shall deem wise, and to 
execute, acknowledge, and deliver any deed or 
other instrument in writing which may be 
necessary or convenient therefor. 

Voted, To authorize the treasurer to invest 
a sum not to exceed $7,500 in a mortgage 
on the building in Budapest as soon as he is 
assured that the income from rents will per- 
mit and justify this investment. 

Voted, That the treasurer, Henry H. Fuller, 
be and hereby is authorized in the name and 
on behalf of the Association to sell or other- 
wise dispose of its property situated in Pueblo, 
Col., upon such terms as he shall deem wise, 
and to execute, acknowledge, and deliver any 
deeds or other instruments in writing which 
may be necessary or convenient in the premises. 


Upon the recommendation of the pub- 
lication committee it was 

Voted, That the sum of $1,000 be put at 
the disposal of the Beacon Press for copyright 
fees and preliminary work on the Beacon 
Hymnal for church schools and young people’s 
meetings. 

The committee on the Sustentation Fund 
reported that it had met and had appro- 
priated the income of the Fund available 
for the increase of ministers’ salaries. 

Rev. Curtis W. Reese, secretary of the 
Western Conference, outlined the situa- 
tion of the Unitarian churches in Chicago, 
Illinois, and he was authorized to make 
certain proposals if he deemed them ex- 


pedient. W. Forses ROBERTSON, 


Secretary pro tem. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


POSITION DESIRED 


POSITION DESIRED by (young) middle-aged 
American woman as companion and secretary. 
Would travel. Accustomed to reading aloud. 
C-55, CHRISTIAN RnGisTHR. 


ORGAN 


A*SWEET-TONED ESTEY CABINET ORGAN will 
be given to any church school willing to pay 
expenses of shipment from Cambridge. Apply 
to DePARTMENT OF RweLIGIOUS EDUCATION, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


BOOKS—FOR SALE 


FOR SECOND-HAND THEOLOGICAL BOOKS 
write to Schulte’s Book Store. Over 50,000 
volumes classified by subject in stock. We buy 
and sell. Correspondence solicited. ScHuLtrn’s 
Book Srorn, 80 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


WANTED—TEACHER 


AT SWANSBORO, N.C., for primary and lower 
grammar grades. Must be musical. Bngage- 
ment for four months, beginning January 1, 
1924, Inquire ALLIANCE H@ADQUARTERS, Bos- 
son or Rev. MarGarnt BARNARD, Swansboro, 


Se 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SHAKESPEARE—How many questions could 
you answer on Shakespeare?. Play the game 
“A Study of Shakespeare.” Instructive, enter- 
taining. Highest endorsements. Price 50 cents. 
Tub SHAKESPHARN CLUB, Camden, Me. 


STAINLESS STEEL paring knives never stain, 
rust, or tarnish and are wonderful money- 
makers for church societies. Write for trial 
knife and our plan which has met with un- 
usual success everywhere. STAINLESS PRODUCTS 
Satus Co., 713.6th Street. Watervliet, N.Y. 


A SERVICE FOR CHRISTMAS 


By CLARA BANCROFT BEATLEY 


Former Principal of the Disciples 
School, Boston 


This service, recently completed, is the 
last piece of work done by Mrs. Beatley. 
It contains old and new carols, and fa- 
miliar Scriptural passages appropriate to 
the season. The readings are arranged 
responsively and together. 


$0.06 each, postpaid; $6 per 100, postpaid 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


The “MONEY EARNING PLAN” 
for 


CHURCHES, SOCIETIES, SCHOOLS 


will put money in the treasury 
of any society in your church 
east of the Mississippi River. 


For information write 


CHARLES R. DAVIS 
(Established 1905) 
184 WARD ST., NEWTON CENTRE 59, MASS. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


No man was ever 


discontented with 
the world who did 
his whole duty in 


it. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY 


One Thousand New Subscribers 


“‘The Register’’ has got them, and the catn- 
paign goes right on 

When THE REGISTER began its campaign 
for “More Unitarian Homes, and Tur 
CHRISTIAN ReEGIstER in HWyery Home,” 
October 1, it set as its mark one thousand 
bona fide new subscribers by December 
31. On November 28 the Circulation De- 
partment received new subscription No. 
1,000 from Mrs. Frederic G. Pierce, acting 
for the Women’s Alliance of the German- 
town Unitarian Church, Germantown, Pa. 
The “thousandth subscriber’ is Mrs. 
James Gartrell, Hatboro, Pa. The total 
is now well beyond this number, and the 
campaign is in progress in an increasing 
number of congregations, 


Church Choir of Young People 


The First Unitarian Church of New 
Orleans, La., has engaged as musical di- 
rector Bentley Nicholson, one of the best- 
known musicians and instructors of music 
in this city. He has organized a large 
volunteer choir composed exclusively of 
the young men and young women of the 
church. On Sunday, October 28, they 
made their first appearance under the 
direction of Mr. Nicholson, to the pro- 
nounced satisfaction of the congregation. 


The Jezequels in Boston 


Jules Jezequel, general secretary of the 
National Union of Reformed Churches of 
France, and Madame Jezequel arrived in 
Boston on Monday, November 26, for a 
brief stay as guests of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. The Association ar- 
ranged a luncheon for him on the follow- 
ing day, and at the same hour Madame 
Jezequel was a luncheon guest at the 
Woman’s City Club, arrangements for 
which were made by Miss Frances Curtis. 


The International Court and 
Three Recent Events 
(Continued from page 1135) 

announcement that the whole matter will 
be submitted to arbitration. 

A third incident is the recent difficulty 
between Jugoslavia and Bulgaria. An at- 
tack was made in Bulgaria on a Jugoslav 
officer. The Bulgarians asked to have the 
amount of the indemnity due to Jugo- 
slavia determined by the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, and this has now 
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I RESC TOR 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at aminimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduatevof high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 3. 
For information apply to the President, 


F, C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


' To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 

While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 2 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 


Ti x 
pe a Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


EVENING CLASSES 


Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
English, French, Italan, Spanish, Public Speaking, 
Photography, Salesmanship, etc. 
B. Y. M. C. UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
Send for Circular Phone Brace 0123 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


OUR PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


About 150 children in our foster homes are 
made happy at Christmas time. A check sent 
early for this special purpose gives us time 
to select appropriate individual gifts. Here is 
an opportunity for the warm-hearted to ex: 
tend Christmas cheer. 

Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 

Vice-Preswent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 


Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Brad- 
lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey Per- 
kins, Albert A. Pollard. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Genera SEcRETARY, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, é 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED ; : 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 


Strives to diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 

ciples of liberal religion 
Through Institutes for Religious Education—494 
persons have received training. 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance 
to date exceeds 73,000. 


Through the publication and distribution of lit- 
erature—650,000 copies in less than four years. 


Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with “‘live’”? news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


been agreed upon. In all of these cases 
the Foreign Offices took advantage of the 
existence of the Court to push forward a 
settlement of troublesome difficulties. 

But the Court alone is not enough. It 
is necessary to have other machinery for 
conference, for conciliation, and for con- 


sultation. That other machinery now 
exists, supported by fifty-four nations. 
The United States should support the 
Court, but it should also go farther and 


devise some means of supporting this 


additional machinery for organizing the 
world’s peace. 


PR hee 
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| Two Christmas Gifts which every 
Unitarian will appreciate 
“THE CHRIST STORY” 


Published by Houghton Mifflin Company 


By ABRAHAM MITRIE RIHBANY 


Author of “The Syrian Christ,” “A Far Journey,” 
“Wise Men from the East and from the West,” etc. 


Read what the Editor of THE REGISTER says: 


“Dr. Rihbany was born and reared near the home of Jesus. He has told the story as a 
neighbor would tell it. The folk-lore, customs and local atmosphere of the times are 
given, vividly and beautifully, with spiritual power. [Everything essential about Jesus 
is here without any elements of a dogmatic or supernatural character. This book will be 
read with delight by boys and girls and it will be no less enjoyed by men and women. 
Parents who have been looking for a life of Jesus that they could safely give their chil- 
dren to read, will welcome it. Hvery one should own and read ‘The Christ Story.’ ” 


—ALBERT C. DInFFENBACH 


TWO CHRISTMAS GIFTS Price of “The Christ Story” $2.50 
that will bring especial joy to y 

the recipients. Price of THE REGISTER . 3.00 
THE REGISTER as your Christmas remem- _ $5.50 


brance to some friend will bring weeks of 


inspiration and spiritual helpfulness. ‘The Combination Price . ... 4.50 
Christ Story” will win a permanent place in ss 
the heart of child or adult fortunate enough 

to possess it. 


Give THE REGISTER — and keep the book. | YOU Save $1.00 


This offer applies only when THE REGISTER is sent to a person not now subscribing. 


FILL IN, AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER Enclosed please find $4.50 (or send bill) for which you may send 

16 Beacon Street, Boston ~ copy of “The Christ Story” and THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
for one year, as follows: 

Send book to Send REGISTER to My name and address 
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Epitaph for a London boarding-house 


keeper: Peace to her hashes.—Life. 
“Have you read ‘To a Field Mouse’?” 
“No, how do you get them to listen?” 


Beside the walks on the campus at 
Syracuse University there are signs which 
read: “Please do not walk on the grass. 
It dulls the blades.” J. 


“No man is a hero to his valet,” re- 
marked the ready-made philosopher. “It’s 
not to be wondered at. Anybody who 
wants to be a hero ought at least to be 
man enough to dress himself.”—Washing- 
ton Star. 


Patient: “Doctor, will the anesthetic 


make me sick?’ Doctor: “Not a_ bit.” 
Patient: ‘Well, how long will it be before 
I know anything?’ Doctor: “Aren’t you 


asking a good deal of an anesthetic ?’— 
Yale Record. 


Lest he be considered dogmatie or un- 
duly stern, the parson had a way of 
qualifying his pulpit utterances. ‘My 
brethren,” he said, reaching the climax of 
his morning discourse, “if you do not re- 
pent, so to speak, and believe the Word, 
as it were, you'll be lost, in a measure.”— 
Judge. 


From a church notice in the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger: “ ‘Baby Sunday’ will 
be observed to-morrow in Messiah Lu- 
theran Church. At the present time there 
are on the church's eradle roll 150 chil- 
dren. In the evening, Dr. Ross Stover, 
the pastor, will speak on ‘Why this Law- 
lessness?’ ” a. 


Some stories about preachers are true, 
and some are funny. Some are both. The 
Sermon was about the school of the 
prophets at Jericho in the time of Elisha. 
The young men, said the minister, pro- 
posed to build a kind of college on the 
banks of the Jordan, and Elisha “fell in 
with the plan.’—Zondon Inquirer. 


Bert had gone out into the country for 
a walk with some boy friends. During a 
friendly scuffle he had lost the money for 
his fare home. Telling about it after- 

ward, he said, “I meant to ride home, but 
I changed my mind.’ “Changed your 
mind nothin’,” remarked one of the other 
boys. “Your mind changed you.” R. 


At an agricultural show in Dublin a 
pompous member of Parliament, who ar- 
rived late, found himself on the outskirts 
of a huge crowd. Presuming he was well 
known to the spectators, he tapped a man 
on the shoulder and ordered, “Make way, 
there!” “Garn! Who are you pushin’?’ 

was the unexpected reply. “Do you know 
who I am, sir?” cried the indignant M.P. 
“Tm a representative of the people. mo 
“Yah!” growled the other; “but we’re the 
bloomin’ people themselves.”—Tit-Bits. 


Gen. Henry T. Allen, recently ecom- 
mander of our army of occupation in Ger- 
many, visited the Chestnut Hill, Mass., 
Study Class. He appeared in the conven- 
tional dinner coat. On introducing him, 
Judge Lowell said that a school-boy writ- 
ing an essay on the surrender of Lee at 
Appomattox stated that General Lee came 
on the scene clad in all the regalia of the 
Southern Army, but that General Grant 
was dressed in his simple Union suit. 

M. 


The Christian Register 


BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 


Fund held for us by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely increased by be- 
quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 
you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


All makes slightly used machines 


TYPEWRITERS. $70 up. faay montily pay, 


ments. Five days’ free trial in your home. Express pre- 
paid. Guaranteed two years. Write today for price list C. 
PAYNE COMPANY 
Dept. C. R., Rosedale Station, Kansas City, KANSAS 


WANT WORK uéme ? 


Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING photos. me) 
or women. No selling or canvassing. We teach you 
guarantee employment, and furnish WORKING OUT 
FIT FREE. Limited offer. Write to-day. 

ARTCRAFT STUDIOS, Dept.25, 3900 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO 


THE PERRY PICTURES 


Reproductions of te World's Great 
Paintings. 5428. Postpaid. 

TWO CENTS EACH 

For 25 or More : 

Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects 
or 25 on Life of Christ. No two 
alike. Mention this paper. 
Beautiful 64-page catalogue for 
15 cents in coin or stamps. 


The Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass. 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


is offered in one of the best, schools for young 
ladies near Boston which specializes in music. 


PIANO, PIPE ORGAN, VIOLIN, VOICE, 
HARMONY 


under eminent masters.. There is an opportunity 
available for a girl to earn part of her tuition. 
For particulars, address C-60, Tar CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 


| Bibles tor Churches 


Large assortment, all. versions, 
languages and bindings. 


Send for Catalog 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Beets St., Boston 


The Chest with the Chill in It 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 
FOR 
PERMANENCE 


MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ISLES OF SHOALS REUNION 


Date Saturday, December 1, 1923. 

Time 3 o’clock to 10 o’clock. 

Place Afternoon, 5 Joy St., Boston. 

Dinner and Evening, 3 Joy St., Boston. 

All Shoalers, past, present and future. 

Send check for the dinner ($1.25 each) 

on or before November 26, 1923, to 
MISS MALLIE J. FLOYD 

56 Magnolia Street, Dorchester, Mass. 

Enclose stamped enyelope if tickets are 

to be returned by mail. 
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How 


Educational 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New_ Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secre' College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictatin Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 

Other College Grade Courses open in September 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service at 4. Wednesday 
noon service, 12.10 to 12.40. 


DORCHESTER FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House ey (1630), Rey. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rey. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m. xi are cordially welcome. 


CHURCH OF THH DISCIPLHS, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. ‘The minis- 
ter, Rev, Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D., will 
preach December 2. Church services at 11 A.M. 
Disciples School, 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten, 11 
A.M, 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
vner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
“Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-Schoo] 
at 10.15 a.m. Morning Service, 11 a.m. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. ‘The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all 
services. All are welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 


mont Streets. Rev. Harold EH. B. Speight, min- 
ister. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister 
emeritus. Choir of men’s voices; Raymond oe 


Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Morning 
Prayer with sermon by Rev. Harold BE, B. 
Speight, December 2, 11 a.m. Daily services 
at 12.15 p. M. except Saturdays. Vesper services 
Wednesdays at 5 P.M. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), cor- 
ner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. (All 
Beacon Street cars in subway pass the church.) 
Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rev, 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
9.45 a.m., Church School. Waitstill H. Sharp, 
superintendent. 11 A.M., morning service. 
Chorus choir under Thompson Stone. 5.30 
P.M., Hmerson Guild. A cordial invitation to all. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Sunday morn- 
ings at 10 o'clock, All Souls School of Religious 
Education; at slat o'clock, church — service. 
Thanksgiving Day service Thursday, November 
29, at 10 o’clock. Lecture by Rev. V. 
Pomeroy of England, and music, open to the 
Lee) Tuesday evening, December 4, at 8 
o’cloce 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address 


